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WHAT 


No  Summer  Vacation? 


N  O  SIR!  There  are  no  summer  vacations  at 
Heelcin's.  Every  man  and  woman  is  busy  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  needs  of  those  who  pack  foods  in 
Heekin  Cans.  Millions  of  cans  are  stored  in 
great  warehouses  ready  to  be  shipped  to  you 
on  the  dot  .  ,  .  delays  cannot  be  tolerated. 


For  years,  Heekin  Personal  Service  has  been 
as  important  with  us  as  the  manufacture  of  cans. 
Our  Food  Research  Department  is  ready  to 
tackle  your  problems  ...  to  work  with  you  a*" 
all  times.  Let's  get  acquainted. 

THE  HEEKIN  CAN  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


HEEKIN  [ANIi 


THE  CANNING  TRADE  is  published  every  Monday  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  20  S.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Arthur  1.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor.  Arthur  J. 
firtvertising.  Yearly  Subscription  price:  U.  S.  A. — $3.00;  Canada — $4.00;  Foreign — $5.00.  Advertising  rates  upon  application.  Forms  close  Wednesday; 


EREIOSE 


{pure  dextrose  sugar} 
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Mr.  E.  G.  Barnes — Sales  Represenlaliie 
Maryland.  Delaicare.  New  Jersey 

IC.now  these  men  belter  — 
they’ll  serve  your  interests  hon¬ 
estly  and  sincerely.  And,  in 
addition,  they  can  place  at  your 
disposal,  not  only  their  own  ex- 
j)erience  and  knowledge,  but  the 
vast  resources  and  facilities  of 
CON  J I NENTALCAN COMPANY’S 
great  service  organization. 


Mr.  C.  ff.  Smith  —  Sales  Representative 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  W^est  Virginia 
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yOUR  MARKET — Years  ago  research  definitely 
showed  that  the  great  consumers  of  canned  foods, 
your  goods,  were  not  the  upper  Five,  but  very 
decidedly  the  lower  Ten.  With  that  in  mind  read  the 
address  of  Mr.  Milo  Perkins,  President  of  the  F.S.C.C., 
before  the  National  Retail  Grocers  Convention  in 
Kansas  City  this  week,  th«N  major  part  of  which  is  given 
in  this  issue  on  another  page.  And  a  careful  digest  of 
“Better  Profits”  this  issue  will  be  found  to  fit  in  very 
neatly. 

Mr.  Perkins  points  out  that  there  are  40  millions  of 
our  population — one  third  of  it — compelled  to  live  on  a 
family  income  of  $9.00  per  week.  These  ought  to 
be  the  real  consumers  of  canned  foods,  and  if  they  had 
the  wherewithal  they  would  be.  Read  his  breakdown 
of  this  situation ;  realize  the  task  that  confronts  every¬ 
one  of  you,  for  if  there  is  one  thing  which  feels  the 
effects  of  this  maladjustment  of  our  economics,  it  is 
canned  foods,  and  well  you  canners  know  it.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  this  deplorable  condition,  a  disgrace  to 
our  country,  there  could  have  been  no  semblence  of  an 
over-supply  of  canned  foods  from  last  year’s  big,  and 
excellent  quality,  packs.  And  we  here  say  nothing 
about  the  short-sightedness  too  painfully  evident,  in 
the  lack  of  forethought  as  to  the  lean  years  of  produc¬ 
tion  which  were  almost  certain  to  follow,  and  a  sample 
of  which  is  promised  us  this  year.  With  all  our  boasted 
wisdom,  and  our  disdain  for  our  ancient  ancestors, 
history  clearly  shows  that  the  Pharoahs,  facing  just 
such  a  situation,  called  in  Joseph  to  conserve  the  crops 
of  the  years  of  plenty  against  the  years  of  want — and 
they  had  no  canned  foods  to  help  so  mightily,  as  we 
now  have.  You  were  played  for  suckers,  and  landed, 
under  the  plea  that  the  big  packs  must  be  consumed 
within  the  year,  and  the  distributors  took  you  for  a 
trimming  through  over-emphasizing  the  size  of  those 
packs.  If  you  can  find  anything  creditable  in  the  per¬ 
formance,  you  are  a  wonder.  And  all  the  time  the 
trouble  is  and  was  as  Mr.  Perkins  so  clearly  points  out. 

But  he  also  points  the  way  to  end  this  disgrace,  and 
not,  only  a  disgrace  but  to  forever  end  the  calamity 
which  overtakes  this  industry  whenever  Dame  Nature 
is  generous  in  quantity  and  quality.  And  will  you  set 
your  shoulder  to  the  wheel  to  help  bring  the  correction  ? 
If  you  now  feel  that  you  will  gladly  do  so,  remember 
that  that  means  a  complete  revolution  on  your  part  and 
the  part  of  all  business  men,  as  judged  from  the  past 
six  years’  actions.  All  business  men  knew,  of  course, 
that  the  business  cart  was  bogged  down  in  1932  as  no 
nation  had  ever  witnessed  before,  but  did  all  business 
men  put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  try  to  drag 


the  old  wreck  out  and  onto  solid  ground  again?  They 
did  not.  For  the  most  part,  judging  from  the  daily  press, 
they  took  hold  only  to  hinder  its  progress,  to  thwart 
every  effort  to  drag  it  out  of  the  mire,  under  all  sorts 
of  excuses,  set  up  by  the  politicians  and  thoughtlessly 
chorused  by  business.  Isn’t  it  about  time  that  business 
men  came  to  realize  that  they  have  been  played  as 
suckers  by  the  politicians,  to  further  their  own  personal 
and  selfish  ends? 

It  is  going  to  be  a  big  job  to  get  all  those  workers — 
willing  as  Mr.  Perkins  says  they  are — back  into 
employment,  and  so  enable  them  to  earn  the  wages 
which  every  American  prefers  to  doles  or  any  other 
form  of  charity,  but  we  agree  with  him  that  it  can  be 
done.  Possibly  never  before  in  the  history  of  our 
country  have  so  many  employers  come  to  realize  that 
the  wage  earners  must  have  enough  to  buy  the  products 
of  the  employer  or  that  business  must  stop.  And  that 
is  big  progress.  There  are  other  things  to  be  done, 
and  they  know  what  they  are,  and  they  are  gradually 
being  done,  but  it  will  take  every  mother’s  son  of  us 
to  pull  together  to  bring  an  end  to  this  distressing,  dis¬ 
graceful,  condition  of  one-third  of  our  population  in 
want.  If  you  have  thought  this  through,  and  are  ready 
to  say,  “Let’s  Go,”  the  job  will  be  done,  and  done  well. 
There  is  your  market,  and  it  is  susceptible  to  immense 
development.  Once  attained  the  Mammoth  markets 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  fiay  you  alive  as  they  now  do, 
as  is  shown  in  “Better  Profits”.  Of  course,  if  you  like 
this  slaughter  of  your  profits  and  of  your  good  name 
you  will  do  nothing,  except  to  continue  to  sell  them. 

TAX  RELIEF — “Undistributed  profits  tax  system 
is  wiped  out  by  358  to  1  House  vote,”  screamed  the 
daily  papers  on  Tuesday  morning.  If  there  was  any¬ 
thing  to  the  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  so  generally 
heard  over  this  iniquitous  ( ?)  tax  there  ought  now 
to  be  whole  hearted  rejoicing.  Of  course,  you  under¬ 
stood  what  this  law  was.  “Business  Week”  in  its  issue 
of  June  3rd,  said  about  this  law:  “The  undistributed 
earnings  tax  was  definitely  conceived  as  a  reform 
measure.  The  President  wanted  to  prevent  corpora¬ 
tions  from  piling  up  resources,  and  thereby  escaping 
taxation.  At  the  same  time,  he  hoped  to  direct  the 
flow  of  profits  out  of  corporation  treasuries  into  the 
bank  accounts  of  stockholders.  Only  in  those  cases 
in  which  corporations  could  spare  the  cash  did  the 
measure  succeed.”  Notice  this  business  journal  says 
“stockholders”.  Talk  about  your  forgotten  men, 
them’s  they.  Republican  Representative  Tinkham 
(Mass.)  and  the  writer  seem  to  be  the  only  two  men — 
he  voted  the  1  against — in  the  country  who  thought 
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that  the  stockholders  might  get  an  inning  at  some  of 
the  profits.  We  have  often  felt  that  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  a  rebellion  by  stockholders,  the  most  fortunate 
of  whom  get  only  the  crumbs  from  the  rich  men’s 
tables,  but  most  of  whom  have  suffered  for  years  with¬ 
out  anything  whatsoever  to  show  for  their  investments 
in  stocks.  Stockholders  are  not  only  the  forgotten  men, 
but  they  are  the  most  long  suffering  and  patient  of  all 
humans.  Late  years,  however,  have  seemed  to  show  a 
disposition  to  wake  up,  and  when  they  do — you’ll  see 
some  fireworks.  Our  financial  wizards,  the  bankers, 
found  they  could  play  the  game  much  more  easily  and 
profitably,  if  they  sold  bonds,  which  as  you  well  know 
are  mortgages — just  as  much  as  the  mortgage  on  your 
house — and  gave  away  shares  of  stock  as  a  bonus.  The 
shares  of  stock,  of  course,  represent  the  ownership  of 
the  company.  With  too  many  of  the  corporations  and 
others,  this  grim  joke — that  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
business  had  been  mortgaged  out  and  therefore  the 
stocks  were  worthless — began  to  be  realized,  and  not 
liked.  Bonds  (mortgages)  issued  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  capitalization  of  the  concern  did  not  mean  that 
only  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  concern  had  been 
pledged  to  the  money  lenders;  often  these  bonds  ran 
to  100  per  cent,  to  200  per  cent  and  even  during  the 
Golden  Age  to  as  much  as  1,000  per  cent  of  the  replace¬ 
ment  value  of  the  business.  And  of  course  the  6  per 
cent  to  8  per  cent  on  the  bonds  (the  interest  upon  the 
mortgage)  must  be  paid  come  what  will.  Swell  chance 
any  stockholder  had  to  get  even  a  drop  of  the  gravy. 
We  saw  in  print,  only  the  other  day,  an  explanation  by 
a  packer  in  answer  to  an  inquiring  widow  who  was 
dependent  upon  stock  for  her  living,  that  she  should 
not  expect  any  return,  as  it  took  all  to  pay  the  bonded 
indebtedness,  and  of  course  the  salaries  of  the  many 
who  manage  the  company.  And  there  are  not  wanting 
those  who  ask  why  a  President  should  pull  down 
$40,000  to  $100,000  salary  per  year  when  the  company 
is  not  making  enough  money  to  pay  even  1  cent  per 
share  on  its  stock.  It  remained  for  one  of  our  very 
well  known  canners,  who,  when  summoned  into  court 
by  a  stockholder,  answered  that  he  needed  the  $40,000 
per  year  for  his  expenses. 

And  we  know  of  a  concern,  which  incidentally  has 
no  bonds  out,  but  has  300,000  shares  of  no  par  value 
stock,  but  carried  at  $10.00  per  share,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  nominally  valued  at  $3,000,000,  who  even  during 
that  famous  Golden  Age  never  paid  one  cent  dividends, 
but  charged  off  to  depreciation  and  equipment  replace¬ 
ment  (the  same  thing)  $3,500,000,  though  the  equip¬ 
ment  was  valued  in  an  earlier  Annual  Statement  at 
only  $35,000. 

The  law  that  has  just  been  killed  was  meant  to  shake 
out  some  of  these  earned  profits  into  the  shareholders’ 
hands,  and  to  stop  the  skulduggery  that  has  been  going 
on  with  the  little  fellow’s  investments  for  these  many 
years.  True  the  late  law  was  twisted  before  passage 
so  as  to  prevent  most  if  not  all  of  this  restitution ;  and 
the  small  coterie  always  in  charge,  that  is  in  ownership 
of  the  voting  power  of  the  stock,  could  continue  to  do 
as  they  pleased.  But  the  day  of  reckoning  is  fast 
approaching.  You  will  find  evidence  of  this  is  the 


quietness  of  the  Stock  Market ;  that’s  why  they  are  not 
buying  these  really  worthless  stocks  or  bonds.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  many  of  the  great  companies  have 
cleaned  up  their  financial  status;  done  away  with 
bonds,  and  are  finding  no  trouble  at  all  in  financing 
themselves,  as  any  successful  company  has  always  been 
able  to  do.  You  would  not  willingly  mortgage  your 
home,  or  farm ;  how  much  less,  then,  should  a  business 
mortgage  itself,  as  it  does  when  it  issues  bonds?  If 
it  is  “good”  for  a  bond  issue,  it  must  be  good  for  any 
needed  bank  assistance,  with  its  stock  as  collateral. 
And  that  is  what  we  are  coming  to. 

The  old  law  did  not  do  what  it  was  aimed  to  do,  and 
it  is  therefore,  well  that  it  was  killed.  And  if  they 
had  that  in  mind  the  huge  majority  is  understandable; 
but  who  believes  that? 

STANDARDS  FOR  GRADES  OF  CANNED 
FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  TO  BE 
REVISED 

IN  the  ensuing  months  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  revise  the  standards 
for  grades  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  now  being 
used  by  the  official  grading  service,  prior  to  their 
promulgation  by  the  Secretary. 

Before  the  grades  are  promulgated,  it  is  the  very 
earnest  desire  of  the  department  to  secure  the  construc¬ 
tive  comments  and  suggestions  of  the  industry  and 
other  interested  parties  in  order  that  the  grades  may 
be  made  thoroughly  comprehensive  and  practicable  in 
their  final  form. 

It  is  essential  that  this  be  done,  because  the  revised 
grades  will  form  the  basis  of  the  official  grading  and 
certification  service  of  the  department  and  are,  there¬ 
fore,  the  basis  upon  which  the  trade,  in  increasing 
numbers,  is  predicating  sales  of  canned  products  in 
sales  contracts.  Public  warehousemen  and  bankers 
are  making  increased  use  of  the  grading  service  in 
order  that  they  may  secure  information  from  an  un¬ 
biased  source  relative  to  the  actual  grade  of  samples 
drawn  from  specific  lots  of  merchandise  on  which  they 
are  asked  to  make  loans.  Consumer  organizations  such 
as  private  institutions  and  state  governments  are  using 
the  grades  more  and  more  in  their  specifications  as  a 
basis  upon  which  to  procure  their  subsistence  supplies. 

Copies  of  the  proposals  as  they  are  made  from  time 
to  time  will  be  forwarded  upon  application  to  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

JUNE  26 — JULY  15th — Tomato  Technicians  Short  Course, 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Maryland. 

JUNE  28,  1939 — National  Pickle  Packers  Association,  Mid-Year 
Meeting,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JUNE  28-JULY  1,  1939 — The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Second  Food  Conference,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
JULY  12th,  1939 — National  Kraut  Packers  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Hotel  Reiger,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

SEPTEMBER  18-20,  1939 — Super  Market  Institute,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

DECEMBER  7-8,  1939 — Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Annual 
Meeting.  Place  to  be  announced. 

JANUARY  20-27,  1940 — National  Conventions,  Stevens  Hotel, 
Chicago. 
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EATING  THE  SURPLUS 

By  MILO  PERKINS  ; 

President  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  at  a  meeting  of  the  National 

Association  of  Retail  Grocers  at  Kansas  City  on  Wednesday,  June  21,  1939  i 
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Mr.  chairman,  Members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  be  with  you  during  your  Con¬ 
vention  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  having  invited  me. 

These  are  exciting  times.  America  is  growing  up. 
We’ve  lost  the  cockiness  that  was  ours  when  we  wore 
knee  breechs,  but  we  haven’t  yet  found  the  confidence 
that  goes  with  long  pants.  Many  of  the  old  ways  of 
making  a  living  are  gone.  We  don’t  need  men  these 
days  to  homestead  free  land  to  the  West.  We  don’t 
need  men  these  days  to  build  more  flour  mills,  more 
shoe  factories,  or  more  railroads.  Those  days  are  gone. 
Of  course,  we’ve  found  some  amazing  new  ways  of 
making  a  living  in  places  like  our  aeroplane  factories, 
our  broadcasting  stations,  and  our  automobile  plants. 
We’ve  found  some  amazing  new  ways  for  a  man  to  earn 
his  daily  bread,  but.  we  haven’t  yet  found  enough  of 
them. 

According  to  a  study  of  consumer  incomes,  recently 
published  by  the  National  Resources  Committee,  there 
are  40,000,000  Americans  living  in  families  whose 
average  cash  income  is  only  $9.00  a  week.  Imagine 
what  a  job  it  would  be  for  any  of  us  in  this  room  to 
pay  house  rent,  to  feed  and  clothe  our  families,  and  to 
try  to  educate  our  children  on  less  than  $40.00  a  month. 
About  one-half  of  these  40,000,000  persons  are  getting 
some  sort  of  public  assistance.  Studies  indicate  that 
they  spend  an  average  of  about  $1.00  a  week  a  person 
for  food ;  that’s  fifteen  cents  a  day — five  cents  a  meal ! 
No  wonder  farmers  are  having  trouble  finding  a  broad 
enough  market  for  what  they  produce;  no  wonder 
malnutrition  is  a  headache  for  the  Public  Health  Ser¬ 
vice,  and  no  wonder  it  has  been  a  tough  job  for  many 
of  you  to  make  a  decent  living  when  a  third  of  your 
customers  have  done  more  window-shopping  than  cash 
buying. 

In  other  civilizations,  men  have  suffered  from 
famine,  disease  and  local  despots,  but  this  is  the  first 
time  in  written  history  when  men  have  suffered  because 
they  were  surrounded  by  too  much  of  the  things  they 
needed  most.  If  it  weren’t  so  tragic,  we  could  laugh 
about  it.  Fifty  years  from  now,  men  will. 

The  number  one  job  of  our  generation  is  to  get  the 
plentiful  supply  of  goods  which  we  have  learned  how 
to  produce  into  the  hands  of  those  who  ask  only  the 
chance  to  work  for  them.  That  will  take  time,  and 
there  will  be  difficulties  to  overcome  on  many  fronts  as 
we  move  toward  full  employment.  Meanwhile,  how¬ 
ever,  so  far  as  food  is  concerned,  the  country  apparently 
ha.s  made  up  its  mind  to  give  the  underfed  a  chance 
to  eat  the  surplus. 


For  nearly  five  years  the  Federal  Surplus  Com-  t 

modities  Corporation  has  been  endeavoring  to  meet  a 
small  part  of  this  problem  by  a  program  of  direct 
purchase  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  These 
have  been  bought  in  car  lots  in  the  producing  areas  , 

and  shipped  to  the  various  states  which  in  turn  dis¬ 
tributed  them  to  families  eligible  for  public  assistance. 

There  is  an  article  in  the  present  issue  of  Cosmopolitan  ' 

dealing  with  the  Food  Stamp  Plan  which  was  written 
by  Stuart  Chase.  By  way  of  giving  the  background 
for  this  experiment  he  used  a  very  graphic  picture  to 
describe  the  direct  purchase  work  of  the  Corporation 
for  the  past  five  years. 

He  asked  his  readers  to  imagine  a  solid  freight  train 
sixteen  hundred  miles  long,  extending  from  Baltimore 
to  Denver.  He  told  his  readers  that  this  imaginary 
train  was  loaded  with  five  billion  pounds  of  vitamin 
rich  surplus  foods  such  as  dairy  and  poultry  products, 
fresh  fruits,  and  vegetables.  In  all,  some  15,000,000 
under-fed  Americans  have  lined  up  beside  this  train  to 
get  their  share  of  these  foods  to  supplement  their 
inadequate  diets.  These  figures  are  vast  and  I  find 
them  difficult  to  understand.  Stepped  down  to  the 
hungry  individual,  however,  it  has  meant  an  average 
of  less  than  one  cent  per  meal  for  each  person. 

Notwithstanding  this  program,  farmers  still  have 
too  narrow  a  market  for  what  they  produce.  They 
make  up  24  per  cent  of  our  population — they  have  30 
per  cent  of  the  nation’s  children — but  they  get  only 
11  per  cent  of  the  national  income.  Half  of  them  can’t 
buy  enough  to  give  the  wheels  of  industry  more  than 
a  turn  or  two.  No  wonder  there  is  unemployment  in 
our  cities.  No  wonder  there  are  millions  of  youngsters 
who  have  less  to  eat  than  is  required  by  minimum 
health  standards.  We  are  taking  dangerous  risks  with 
these  children  who  need  to  be  physically  strong  if  they 
are  to  make  their  contribution  to  the  democracy  of 
tomorrow. 

The  surplus  foods  on  this  train  from  Baltimore  to 
Denver  have  been  shipped  over  a  five-year  period  to 
Departments  of  Public  Welfare  in  every  state  in  the 
Union.  They  in  turn  have  set  up  food  depots  within 
the  states  from  which  distribution  has  been  made  to 
needy  families  by  various  methods.  Considering  the 
difficulties  of  conducting  a  job  of  this  sort  outside  the 
normal  channels  of  trade,  I  feel  that  a  good  piece  of 
work  has  been  done. 

Secretary  Wallace,  however,  feels  that  there  is  not 
a  job  in  the  world  which  cannot  be  improved  upon. 

Last  Fall  he  asked  several  people  in  the  Department  to 
get  to  work  on  more  effective  ways  of  increasing  the 
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home  market  for  the  American  farmer.  He  feels  that 
our  greatest  opportunity  to  increase  the  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  of  food  lies  in  the  field  of  farm  products  for 
which  there  is  an  elastic  demand,  such  as  those  aboard 
the  train  from  Baltimore  to  Denver.  He  knows  that 
the  consumption  of  dairy  products  and  fruits  and 
vegetables  goes  up  and  down  with  the  rise  and  fall  of 
city  payrolls. 

He  told  us  that  farmers,  by  themselves,  are  helpless 
to  move  all  their  surplus  products  into  a  market  which 
is  too  limited  to  take  them,  and  he  told  us  that  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  cannot  hope  to  do 
the  whole  job  single-handed.  While  he  thinks  of  the 
grocers  of  America  as  salesmen  for  the  foods  which 
our  farmers  produce,  he  knows  that  you  men  cannot 
sell  all  the  surpluses  without  help  of  some  sort,  since 
your  customers  who  need  these  foods  most  lack  the 
money  with  which  to  buy  them. 

And  so,  he  asked  some  of  those  who  had  a  direct 
stake  in  this  thing  to  get  together  and  work  out  a 
sensible  plan  to  move  surplus  foods  through  normal 
trade  channels.  We  got  a  picture  of  a  gorge,  with 
farm  surpluses  on  one  cliff  and  under-nourished  city 
folks  with  outstretched  hands  on  the  other.  We  set 
out  to  find  a  practical  way  to  build  a  bridge  across 
that  chasm. 

Ways  and  means  were  discussed  with  farm  leaders, 
with  people  from  many  branches  of  the  food  trades, 
quite  a  few  of  whom  are  in  this  room,  and  with  people 
responsible  for  public  health  and  public  welfare  activi¬ 
ties.  Many  government  people  outside  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  became  interested.  Men  in  the  General 
Accounting  Office  worked  overtime  to  help  us  get  our 
forms  approved.  Secretary  Morgenthau  took  an  eager 
and  a  personal  interest  in  this  program  from  its  very 
beginning  w’hich  was  enormously  helpful  to  us.  One  of 
his  men,  Mr.  Bartelt,  who  is  Commissioner  of  Accounts 
and  Deposits  in  the  Treasury,  was  responsible  for  the 
ingenous  suggestion  that  we  use  stamps  rather  than 
scrip.  This  has  reduced  the  administrative  cost  of 
redemption  to  a  fraction  of  what  it  otherwise  might 
have  been. 

Representative  leaders  in  the  food  trades  checked 
the  early  suggestions  with  about  150  wholesalers  and 
retailers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Not  a  word  about 
it  leaked  out  for  nearly  a  month — which  is  more  than  I 
can  say  for  some  official  secrets  among  government 
people  in  Washington.  We  said  to  these  men  frankly, 
“You  will  have  to  live  with  this  plan  after  it  is  inaugu¬ 
rated  ;  now,  help  us  get  the  bugs  out  of  it.”  Many  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  were  made  and  adopted,  and,  although 
no  one  in  America  ever  bought  food  with  stamps  before 
May  16,  1939,  shopping  with  food  stamps  in  both 
Rochester  and  Dayton  has  gone  smoothly  from  the 
housewife’s  as  well  as  from  the  grocer’s  point  of  view. 

The  most  thrilling  thing  about  the  Stamp  Plan  lies  in 
the  fact  that  so  many  persons  had  a  real  part  in  laying 
its  foundations.  They  worked  to  get  a  workable  pro¬ 
gram  and  not  for  personal  credit.  The  last  five  months, 
therefore,  have  certainly  been  the  most  exciting  five 
months  in  my  life.  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
watch  leaders  in  farm  organizations,  in  the  food  trades, 
in  public  health  work,  and  in  other  branches  of  the 


government  work  together  toward  a  common  objective 
in  a  wholly  non-partisan  fashion.  I  believe  we  have 
laid  the  basis  for  solving  a  perplexing  American  prob¬ 
lem  in  a  way  to  make  us  proud  of  our  country.  All 
the  great  things  we’Ve  ever  accomplished  in  this 
country  have  been  done  when  we  pulled  together  in 
the  interest  of  the  general  welfare.  The  fact  that  you 
grocers  will  make  a  nickel  out  of  this  program  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  you  are  worthy  of  your 
hire  for  the  services  you  render.  We  believe  in 
that  practical  sort  of  cement  to  insure  continued 
co-operation. 

Most  of  you,  I  take  it,  are  familiar  with  the  details 
of  the  Stamp  Plan.  This  is  the  way  it  works : 

1.  Studies  indicate  that  persons  getting  public 
assistance  spend  an  average  of  about  $1.00  a 
week  per  person  for  food. 

2.  On  a  voluntary  basis,  such  persons  may  buy  a 
minimum  of  $1.00’s  worth  of  orange  stamps  a 
w^eek  for  each  member  of  the  family.  These  are 
good  for  any  food  at  any  grocery  store. 

3.  Persons  buying  orange  stamps  receive  half  again 
as  many  blue  stamps  free.  They  receive  these 
in  place  of  the  commodities  they  formerly  got  at 
food  depots.  These  blue  stamps  also  are  good  at 
any  grocery  store  but  only  for  foods  found  to  be 
“in  surplus”  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
(Chiefly,  dairy  and  poultry  products,  fruits  and 
vegetables; — meats  could  easily  be  handled  by 
this  method,  however,  if  it  became  necessary  to 
do  so.) 

4.  Grocers  paste  the  stamps,  each  worth  twenty-five 
cents,  on  $5.00  cards  and  redeem  them  largely 
through  their  banks.  The  Government  pays  the 
banks  for  both  colored  stamps ;  the  blue  stamps 
are  redeemed  from  the  same  funds  that  are  now 
used  to  purchase  surplus  commodities  directly. 

5.  Under  the  Stamp  Plan,  therefore,  persons  re¬ 
ceiving  public  aid  can  get  surplus  foods  at  the 
corner  grocery  store.  They  will  have  seven  and 
one-half  cents  to  spend  for  each  meal  rather  than 
the  five  cents  a  meal  they  are  spending  now. 
That  will  improve  farm  income  as  well  as  the 
public  health.  The  idea  is  to  eat  the  surplus — 
that  is,  the  part  that  can  be  consumed  in  this 
country. 

That  is  the  essence  of  it,  although,  of  course,  there 
are  variations  which  give  us  the  necessary  flexibility 
to  meet  different  local  conditions.  Any  one  who  is 
interested  in  the  matter  can  obtain  official  detailed 

releases  from  our  Washington  office. 

♦  ♦  * 

Learning  to  live  with  abundance  is  a  wholly  new 
job  for  us  as  a  people.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
ways  and  means  of  getting  the  jobless  back  to  work, 
but  I  want  to  point  out  that  we  are  not  limited  like  the 
people  of  China  or  India.  The  relation  of  people  to 
land  in  those  countries  is  such  that  they  can  never 
have  what  we  like  to  think  of  as  an  American  standard 
of  living.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  most  for¬ 
tunate  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  and  I  think 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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THE  GREAT  SLAUGHTER 

By  ‘^BETTER  PROFITS^* 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


I  AST  Thursday  there  came  to  my  attention  several 
I  ads  of  super  markets  in  the  Metropolitan  area  of 
L.  New  York  City.  One  of  the  greatest  newspaper 
advertising  mediums  in  the  United  States  carried  them 
all,  Big  Bear,  A.  &  P.  Self  Service,  H.  C.  Bohack  and 
so  on.  Not  many  canners  have  these  ads  before  them 
weekly,  not  many  are  interested  in  them  anyway.  Let’s 
look  them  over  together  and  see  what  we  may  learn,  if 
anything  about  the  way  canners  are  protecting  their 
interests  in  these  great  outlets  for  canned  foods. 

Following  their  custom  in  many  markets.  The  Great 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company  carried  a  double¬ 
page  spread,  their  double-page  screaming  headline 
carried  the  message:  “Buy  with  confidence,  you’ll  find 
thousands  of  bargains  at  A.  &  P.  Self  Service  Food 
Stores.”  First  of  all  we  find  nationally  advertised 
items  as  usual,  Del  Monte  Fruit  Cocktail,  Del  Monte 
Apricots,  Heinz  Baby  Foods,  Larsen’s  Veg-All,  Green 
Giant  Peas,  Campbell’s  or  Sun  Rayed  Tomato  Juice, 
Del  Monte  Asparagus,  Dromedary  Grapefruit,  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Tomato  Soup,  Campbell’s  Pork  and  Beans,  Del 
Monte  Peaches,  Heinz  Spaghetti.  Side  by  side  with 
these  we  see  private  label  foods  advertised,  of  course, 
at  prices  much  lower  than  the  cut  rate  basis  of  the 
canned  foods  I  have  mentioned.  The  largest  type  in 
the  ad  offers  Sweet  Peas,  standard  quality,  at  three 
cans  for  17  cents,  and  tomatoes,  standard  quality  at 
5  cents  for  a  full  Number  2  size  can! 

No  doubt  some  of  the  many  packers  of  mixed  vege¬ 
tables  sell  the  A.  &  P.,  no  doubt  they  move  their  goods 
to  them  on  a  profitable  basis,  yet  I  wonder  which 
representative  gets  the  order  in  the  shortest  length  of 
time,  the  man  selling  Veg-All  which  the  distributor  can 
use  for  bringing  folks  into  its  stores,  or  the  salesman 
hoping  to  move  a  quantity  of  goods  for  distribution  on 
a  customer  attracting  basis?  You  answer  and  remem¬ 
ber  your  reply  when  you  are  telling  yourself  you  cannot 
afford  to  advertise,  that  you  have  all  you  can  do  to 
keep  your  factory  open  year  after  year  when  competi¬ 
tion  is  so  keen. 

Private  label  peaches,  cans,  at  two  for  23  cents 
are  no  doubt  worth  the  money  when  taken  into  any 
pantry  in  the  land,  but  with  the  canned  peach  situation 
what  it  is,  which  would  you  rather  be  selling  to  the 
Tea  Company,  your  peaches  to  be  sold  under  private 
label  or  Del  Monte  Peaches  which  the  Tea  Company 
needs  in  order  that  they  may  convince  housewives  by 
advertising  them  at  bargain  prices  that  all  their  canned 
foods  are  comparatively  low  in  price  and  worth  the 
money  asked  for  them  ?  The  Canned  Pea  Co-operatives 
are  doing  a  good  job  no  doubt,  but  I  can’t  see  where 
they  helped  the  canner  supplying  sweet  peas,  number 
two  cans,  to  be  sold  at  retail  at  three  cans  for  17  cents, 
to  make  any  money!  Or  the  tomato  canner  whose 
pack  is  offered  at  five  cents  a  can  at  retail.  I  know  you 
will  argue  that  no  doubt  these  offerings  were  made 


at  prices  below  the  cost  to  the  distributor  but  any  man 
who  has  ever  sold  the  A.  &  P.  will  wonder  seriously 
about  the  truth  of  that  statement.  The  facts  are,  we 
know  the  California  Packing  Corporation  gets  their 
list  price,  that  often  Del  Monte  Products  are  sold  at 
less  than  distributors  cost,  also  that  the  distributor 
year  after  year  makes  a  profit.  This  profit  must  come 
from  the  sale  of  foods  on  a  profitable  basis.  No  matter 
how  small  our  total  yearly  sales,  no  matter  how  little 
we  think  we  can  ever  approach  the  standing  in  the 
trade  of  those  I  have  mentioned,  let’s  agree  that  as 
far  as  we  can  we  will  work  toward  gaining  a  position 
by  means  of  advertising  and  merchandising  which 
will  allow  us  to  sell  our  goods  as  worthwhile  merchan¬ 
dising  adjuncts  to  a  large  distributor. 

The  Big  Bear  ad  carries  the  headline  caption,  “Big 
Bear,  America’s  Great  Thrift  Centers,”  “Stop,  Look, 
Buy,  Economize.”  Here  we  find  Del  Maiz  Niblets 
offered  at  8  cents  a  can  for  the  regular  size.  Four 
large  ears  of  Del  Monte  Corn  on  the  cob  at  19  cents, 
Del  Maize  Corn,  cream  style,  two  regular  size  cans  at 
13  cents,  Welch’s  Tomato  Juice,  2  large  26-oz.  bottles 
at  25  cents.  The  remainder  of  the  ad  also  offers 
bargains  galore  in  well  known  foods  outside  of  those 
in  cans,  but  we  do  not  find  “cheap”  corn,  peas  and 
tomatoes  listed.  Apparently  the  Big  Bear  is  paying 
this  week  but  little  attention  to  the  efforts  of  the  Corn 
Canners  Bureau  and  the  Pea  Canners  Co-operatives  to 
move  goods.  Admitting  of  course  that  Big  Bear  is 
advertising  Del  Maiz  Corn,  but  you  can  bet  your  last 
nickel  the  items  were  selected  as  trade  builders  and 
not  because  of  any  desire  on  the  part  of  Big  Bear  to 
co-operate  in  moving  a  surplus. 

‘‘In  New  York  State,  Governor  Lehman  only  a  few 
days  ago  vetoed  the  fair  trade  practice  bill  giving  as 
his  excuse  for  so  doing  that  it  could  not  be  enforced. 
Any  reason  is  sufficient  but  he  would  be  hard  put  to 
find  a  logical  excuse  for  his  action.  In  the  meantime, 
the  slaughter  of  good  will  and  well  known  brands  goes 
on  in  the  Empire  State.  Without  departing  too  far 
from  the  main  theme  of  this  article  I  can  only  suggest 
to  canners  whose  goods  are  being  used  everywhere  as 
footballs  of  merchandising  that  the  time  has  passed 
during  which  they  can  look  complacently  on  and  see 
their  good  names  dragged  through  the  dust.  Secure 
though  they  may  be  in  the  knowledge  that  they  sell  to 
price-cutting  distributors  on  the  same  basis  as  they  do 
to  wholesale  distributors,  independent  retail  grocers  are 
still  in  the  numerical  majority.  Two  hundred  miles 
from  New  York  City  I  inquired  the  day  after  reading 
the  ads  referred  to  in  this  article  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  the  local  branch  store  of  a  New  York  State  sm  all 
chain  of  food  stores.  It  was  located  for  years  in  a 
small  town  where  profits  of  about  the  average  were 
made  yearly  for  the  operator.  A  year  or  two  ago  a 
large  super  moved  next  door  to  the  location  of  the  local 
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chain  store.  Thursday  the  familiar  “For  Rent”  sign 
was  on  the  windows,  the  super  has  forced  the  smaller 
chain  unit  out  of  the  local  picture. 

In  a  large  measure,  every  manufacturer  allowing 
his  brands  to  be  footballed  was  individually  responsible 
for  the  closing  of  the  small  unit.  In  just  such  a  degree 
are  manufacturers  responsible  for  the  growth  of  large 
super  market  operations  and  the  passing  of  the  smaller 
independent  grocer.  Let  all  who  read  beware  and  do 
something  about  it.  If  they  do  not  awake,  some  day 
they  will  see  their  brands  relegated  to  the  well  known 
under  the  counter  position  held  for  so  long  by  all  brands 
not  playing  fair  in  the  opinion  of  those  forced  to  handle 
them. 

Canners,  large  and  small,  have  only  two  courses  open 
to  them  if  they  are  to  continue  profitably  in  business. 
First  of  all,  they  must  create  sufficient  consumer  de¬ 
mand  for  their  products  to  warrant  distributors  of  all 
sizes  and  classes  stocking  them.  This  must  take  place 
of  course,  under  factory  label.  The  longer  we  continue 
under  the  present  plan  of  not  requiring  the  canner’s  or 
packer’s  name  on  the  label,  the  longer  will  we  be  in 
ever  arriving  at  a  place  where  a  canner  may  take  pride 
in  his  name.  Unidentified  canned  foods  sold  under  a 
distributors  label  never  helped  a  canner  do  anything 
but  continue  a  hand-to-mouth  existence  from  year  to 
year. 

In  the  second  place,  after  we  have  established  our 
brands  in  our  logical  markets,  we  must  so  protect  them 
that  all  distributors  will  be  able  to  take  from  the 
handling  of  them  a  living  profit.  Combinations  in 
restraint  of  trade  are  not  allowable,  and  of  course, 
canned  foods  are  the  property  of  those  buying  them 
after  title  has  passed.  Legally  the  distributor  has 
every  right  to  sell  them  for  whatever  price  he  wishes. 
However,  I  have  no  idea  any  court  in  the  land  would 
jail  an  individual  or  any  officers  of  a  corporation  for 
refusing  to  sell  a  distributor  who  habitually  tore  down 
the  good  will  in  a  brand  name.  Do  not  say  that  you 
cannot  come  even  close  to  establishing  the  margin  of 
profit  to  be  made  by  your  retail  distributors.  Large 
and  small  manufacturers  everywhere,  every  day,  are 
doing  just  this  and  by  so  doing  are  retaining  the  re¬ 
spect  and  co-operation  of  distributors  everywhere.  You 
can  do  likewise. 

Pea  canners,  canners  of  corn,  are  all  probably  well 
pleased  by  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
betterment  of  merchandising  conditions  in  connection 
with  these  products  by  the  national  organizations  set 
up  for  this  purpose.  However,  the  corn  and  pea  can¬ 
ners  who  have  benefitted  most  from  these  operations 
are  those  who  have  worked  the  plans  of  the  national 
associations  just  as  they  would  have  promoted  them 
had  ihey  alone  been  concerned  in  the  matter.  Letting 
George  do  it  has  never  feathered  any  individuals 
fina  icial  nest.  Waiting  for  any  national  association  to 
right  the  individual  wrongs  of  the  canning  industry 
will  never  succeed.  Just  so  in  this  matter  of  establish¬ 
ing  fair  trade  margin  on  your  products.  Wait  long 
enoi  gh  and  enough  states  may  have  fair  trade  laws  in 
effeci;  and  working  properly.  By  the  time  this  happens, 
however,  some  other  crying  evil  in  the  canning  trade 
will  be  up  for  consideration  and  action.  Protect  your¬ 
self,  and  the  profit  margin  in  your  goods. 
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line  of  "California  Type"  Canning  Equipment  for 
fruits  and  vegetables. 


mm 


Spragu e-S ells  Division 

HOOPESTON  ILLINOIS 

- - 

I  Sprague-Sells  Division 
I  Hoopeston,  Illinois 


I  Send  us  the  A-B  General  Catalog  No.  120.  We  are  interested  in  the 
j  following  "California  Type"  machines. 

I  . 


I  . 

I  (Name) 

I 

j  (Address) 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  CROPS 

As  Reported  by  CANNERS* 


TOMATOES 

FOWLER,  COLO.,  June  20th,  1939 — Acreage  contracted  and 
planted  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Crop  started  off  nicely, 
although  some  plants  have  been  reset  on  account  of  cutworms. 

At  present  some  small  percentage  of  acreage  is  being  damaged 
by  grasshoppers.  Also  the  weather  has  been  hot  and  dry  with 
some  wind,  nearly  every  day.  Condition  of  crop  may  be  less 
encouraging  within  a  few  days,  but  is  good  at  present.  Spot 
market  decidedly  improved. 

HOOPESTON,  ILL.,  June  16th,  1939 — Setting  completed  about  10 
days  ago.  Early  setting  well  blossomed. 

HUNTINGBURG,  IND.,  June  19th,  1939 — Smallest  acreage  planted 
for  seven  years,  less  than  one-quarter  of  former  years.  Plants 
look  good  but  late. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA,  June  19th,  1939 — None  planted. 

DEXTini,  IOWA,  June  16th,  1939 — Not  planting  any  crop  for 
canning  this  year. 

PADUCAH,  KY.,  June  17th,  1939 — Setting  about  through,  crop 
is  late.  Acreage  normal,  about  400  acres.  Too  early  to  tell 
anything  about  crop,  moisture  is  plentiful  and  condition  is  good 
for  growing.  Will  not  start  canning  until  latter  part  of  August. 

WAYNESVILLE,  N.  c.,  June  19th,  1939 — Producing  only  a  few 
tomatoes  this  year  to  be  used  in  packing  okra  and  tomatoes. 
None  of  our  canneries  will  pack  any  tomatoes  as  straight 
tomatoes. 

NEW  FREEDOM,  PA.,  June  17th,  1939 — Condition  only  fair,  plants 
were  set  out  in  the  middle  of  the  dry  weather.  Those  farmers 
who  waited  now  find  plants  too  large  to  be  satisfactory  for 
planting. 

CORN 

HOOPESTON,  ILL.,  June  16th,  1939 — Early  plantings  look  very 
good  but  later  plantings  are  uneven.  Some  poor  stands  due  to 
lack  of  moisture  at  time  of  planting.  Some  damage  lately  from 
excess  moisture.  In  general,  prospects  below  last  year. 

HUNTINGBURG,  IND.,  June  19th,  1939 — Crop  for  canning  about 
same  as  last  year.  Too  much  rain. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA,  June  19th,  1939 — No  acreage,  not  packing. 
Understand  acreage  planted  by  others  looking  good. 

NEW  FREEDOM,  PA.,  June  17th,  1939 — Surprisingly  enough  about 
80  per  cent  of  our  corn  germinated  well  even  in  the  dry 
weather.  The  remaining  20  per  cent  didn’t  even  sprout.  Corn 
looks  even  and  fairly  well,  considering  the  dry  weather.  With 
normal  weather  we  should  have  a  normal  crop. 

PORTLAND,  MAINE,  June  21st,  1939 — At  a  meeting  of  the  Maine 
canners  on  June  20th,  the  amount  of  planted  corn  acreages  was 
submitted  by  each  packer  in  the  State.  The  total  acreage 
planted  is  7,410  acres;  in  1937  there  were  20,738  acres,  and  in 
1938,  13,890  acres,  so  it  is  obvious  that  the  pack  of  corn  in  the 
State  of  Maine  wull  not  be  over  half  what  it  was  last  year.  Crop 
conditions  were  considered  about  80  per  cent  of  normal.  There 
seems  to  be  a  general  opinion  among  the  corn  canners  that  the 
pack  this  year  will  not  be  half  what  it  was  last  year,  as  last 
year  there  was  an  abnormal  yield  and  indications  thus  far  this 
year  point  to  perhaps  less  than  a  normal  yield.  The  weather  has 
been  very  cold  and  is  getting  very  dry.  The  corn  does  not  look 
good  for  this  time  of  year. 

LANCASTER,  wis.,  June  21st,  1939 — Acreage  about  25  per  cent 
of  normal  with  prospects  of  75  per  cent  of  normal  yield  because 
of  uneven  stands. 

PEAS 

NEW  FREEDOM,  PA.,  June  17th,  1939 — Alaska:  Crop  completed 
with  about  45  per  cent  of  noi'mal  yield. 


BANGOR,  WIS.,  June  16th,  1939 — Not  operating  this  season.  The 
canning  crop  acreage  in  our  vicinity  is  very  small,  two  factories 
not  operating  and  two  on  very  short  acreage. 

GREEN  BAY,  WIS.,  June  15th,  1939 — Crop  looking  pretty  good, 
some  fields  with  very  light  vines.  Excessive  rains.  Expect 
about  60  to  70  cases  per  acre.  Expect  to  start  canning  next 
Wednesday. 

LANCASTER,  WIS.,  June  21st,  1939 — Will  finish  Alaska  pack 
tomori'ow.  High  quality  prevails  but  low  yields  per  acre  make 
a  short  pack.  Sweets  will  not  be  ready  for  another  two  weeks. 

BEANS 

HUNTINGBURG,  IND.,  June  19th,  1939 — No  crop  planted. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA,  June  19th,  1939 — Wax:  Planted  110  acres, 
crop  looking  very  good  to  date.  Expect  to  start  packing  about 
July  1st. 

NEW  ERA,  MICH,,  June  16th,  1939 — Green  and  Wax:  Planting 
now  under  way.  Ground  sufficiently  moist  to  help  germination. 
Acreage  reduced  35  per  cent  from  last  year. 

MAGNOLIA,  MISS.,  June  15th,  1939 — Green  Stringless:  Because 
of  continuous  and  exce.ssive  rains,  the  crop  that  was  planted  in 
this  section  was  cut  about  one-third  and  the  original  acreage  was 
only  about  60  per  cent  of  normal  years.  While  we  have  been 
packing  since  May  15th,  we  are  now  winding  up  because  the 
bushes  are  beginning  to  fire  and  growers  are  beginning  to  plow 
them  up  to  make  room  for  other  crops, 

WAYNESVILLE,  N.  c.,  June  19th,  1939 — Acreage  has  been  re¬ 
duced  about  50  per  cent  of  normal.  As  yet  it  is  too  early  to 
know  what  the  crop  will  be,  but,  at  present,  prospects  are  none 
too  good.  This  section  also  grows  beans  for  the  fresh  market, 
and  it  is  our  understanding  that  very  few  beans  are  being 
planted  in  Western  North  Carolina  this  season. 

NEW  FREEDOM,  PA.,  June  17th,  1939 — Limas:  Early  crop  looks 
fair  but  retarded  by  dry  weather.  Late  crop  just  being  planted. 
Green  and  Wax:  Poor  start  with  poor  germination  due  to  dry 
weather.  Abandoned  planting  on  about  70  acres  as  ground  was 
too  dry,  since  then  we  have  had  rain  but  to  plant  now  would 
interfere  with  our  tomato  harvest. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

WAYNESVILLE,  N,  c.,  June  19th,  1939 — Spinach:  Pack  completed 
in  this  section  with  a  production  of  only  about  40  per  cent  of 
what  we  expected.  The  quality  is  very  good,  but  account  of 
early  rains,  it  was  impossible  to  plant  at  the  proper  season. 
The  harvest  season  ran  into  hot  weather  which  created  havoc 
with  the  crop  and  reduced  the  yield. 

FRUITS 

NEW  ERA,  MICH.,  June  16th,  1939 — Red  Sour  Cherries:  Heavy 
June  drop  has  thinned  down  the  crop  in  our  section  to  where  it 
will  probably  equal  that  of  last  year,  but  probably  no  mere. 
Our  last  year’s  crop  was  good,  but  not  a  record  breaker.  Under¬ 
stand  other  important  cherry  sections  in  Michigan  are  also 
reporting  a  heavy  June  drop.  Tree  suffered  a  heavy  defoliation 
last  year  which  may  account  for  their  inability  to  cover  a  hei  "y 
load.  However,  there  will  be  plenty  of  cherries. 

NEW  ERA,  MICH.,  June  16th,  1939 — Strawberries:  Rains  re¬ 
cently  improved  outlook  but  subsequent  cold  weather  has  delawd 
ripening.  Many  growers  say  their  crop  will  consist  of  only  ne 
or  two  pickings. 

NEW  ERA,  MICH.,  June  16th,  1939 — Tree  fruit:  General  appear¬ 
ance  to  be  headed  for  a  good  crop. 


*Canners  or  their  fieldmen  are  urged  to  make  frequent  rep<'  ts 
on  the  condition  of  their  crops  to  keep  this  column  up  to  'he 
minute.  Address  your  communications  to 
THE  CANNING  TRADE,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Patented 
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F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 


'•'Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant” 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Rod  Corn  Washer 

usins  a  combination  of  accurately  spaced  rods 
and  our  "curtain  of  water  with  the  jet  effect"  is 
the  one  way  that  corn  can  be  washed  absolutely 
clean  and  not  lose  any  milk  or  flavor  out  of  the 
corn.  The  result  is  a  good,  clean,  full-flavored 
pack  that  will  command  top  prices. 

Let  ua  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

”The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


KETTLES 

BUY  WORDS  FOR  SATISFACTORY  PERFORMANCE 

e  Kettles  should  be  built  by  Kettle  experts — designed  by  engineers  who  have  { 

learned  through  wide  experience  all  of  the  requirements  that  kettles  must  meet—  i  ■ 

fabricated  by  trained  and  skillful  artisans  who 
understand  everything  that  must  be  done  in 

treating  and  shaping  the  metals  to  make  the  pro-  %  fe 

duction  unit  dependable  and  reliable.  The 
house  of  Langsenkamp  has  been  building  kettles 

for  more  than  70  years.  Every  year  it  serves  H  J'tlM 

the  leading  factors  in  the  brewing,  phar-  ^  I 

maceutical  and  confectionery  fields  as  well  as  S  H  H 

those  in  the  canning  industry.  "Buy  Kettles  by  B  ■  ■ 

Langsenkamp"  is  a  safe  purchasing  formula.  B  B  1 


I  ■■  COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT 

^  0  Kettles  represent  the  oldest  line  in 
the  Langsenkamp  complete  line.  To 
kettles,  Langsenkamp  added  steam  coils,  and  then  began  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  complete  line  of  production  units  that  have  had  a 
leading  part  in  the  creating  of  modern  canning  production  methods. 
Whatever  may  be  your  requirements,  consult  Langsenkamp. 


9  This  type  or  Peeling  or  Sorting  Table  is 
used  by  canners  who  wish  to  separate  peelings 
or  sorted  refuse  from  good  stock.  Peeling  is  done 
over  the  troughs  in  front  of  each  peeler.  Peeled 
products  are  placed  in  buckets,  refuse  drops 
down  the  chutes  to  conveyor.  Write  Berlin 
Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


“‘I  EDMONT  LABEL  COM  PANY 

I N C OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


SELLING  IS  A  CAME 

This  is  the  title  of  a  book  edited  by  Jack  McCord,  one  time 
football  official  on  the  big  time  and  intimate  of  most  of  the 
famous  football  coaches.  He  has  been  a  successful  salesman  for 
the  past  20  years.  Mr.  McCord  uses  155  pages  to  show  you  how 
outstanding  competitors  in  every  field  of  sport  get  their  results 
and  how  you  can  utilize  their  system  of  winning  in  selling.  It 
is  an  entirely  different  viewpoint  on  selling  and  should  prove 
both  interesting  and  profitable.  The  publisher  is  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  70  5th  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Price,  $2.00. 

UNIFORM  STANDARDS  FAVORED 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture  announces  a 
marked  trend  by  growers  toward  uniform  standards  of  quality 
and  proper  labeling  of  farm  produce.  In  marketing  the  1938 
crops  of  apples,  peaches,  grapes,  cherries,  tomatoes,  potatoes  and 
cannery  products  a  greater  proportion  of  Pennsylvania’s  produc¬ 
tion  was  graded  according  to  official  State  or  Federal  grades  of 
quality  than  ever  before,  the  Department  report  stated.  The 
farm  value  of  these  graded  products  exceeded  $4,000,000,  accord¬ 
ing  to  State  estimates.  Many  benefits  result  from  this  standardi¬ 
zation  program,  including  increased  consumer  demand  for 
Pennsylvania  products,  less  waste  in  handling,  more  cash  sales 
and  fewer  consignments  and  greater  consumer  protection  in 
purchasing,  according  to  the  Department’s  report. 

KRAUT  PACKERS  SET  MEETING  DATE 

President  R.  E.  Duncan  has  called  the  annual  meeting  of 
The  National  Kraut  Packers  Association  for  July  12th,  1939,  at 
Hotel  Reiger,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  at  10:00  A.  M.  It  is  planned 
to  hold  a  golf  tournament  at  the  Plum  Brook  Country  Club, 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  July  11th. 

LEASE  CANNING  PLANT 

A.  C.  Beck  and  C.  A.  Henderson,  owners  of  a  cannery  at 
Bentonville,  Arkansas,  have  leased  the  plant  to  B.  E.  Duggar  of 
Sarah,  Oklahoma,  who  will  operate  as  the  Benton  County  Pack¬ 
ing  Company  canning  tomatoes,  beans,  spinach  and  other 
vegetables. 

FLICKINGER  PRESIDENT 

Burt  P.  Flickinger  has  been  elected  President  and  General 
Manager  of  the  S.  M.  Flickinger  Company,  Buffalo,  New  York, 
wholesale  grocers,  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  S.  M.  Flickinger  in  April. 

GRANICHER  ATTENDS  GROCERS  MEETING 

Irving  H.  Granicher,  of  the  sales  department  of  the  California 
Packing  Corporation,  San  Francisco,  made  the  trip  to  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  to  attend  the  convention  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Retail  Grocers. 

PRAHL  RESIGNS  0-1  CAN  PRESIDENCY 

F.  A.  Prahl  has  resigned  as  President  and  General  Manager 
of  Owens-Illinois  Can  Company  but  remains  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  Preston  Levis  was  elected  President  to 
succeed  Mr.  Prahl  and  Frank  Nesbitt  was  appointed  General 
Manager. 

SEEK  PEACH  CONTROL  PLAN 

Growers  and  canners  of  cling  peaches  in  California  have  made 
formal  application  to  the  California  Director  of  Agriculture  for 
a  hearing  on  a  control  plan  for  this  fruit  this  season.  Tentative 
plans  are  to  hold  down  the  size  of  the  pack  by  rigid  grading. 

CHERRY  FESTIVAL  DATES 

The  National  Cherry  Festival  is  to  be  held  at  Traverse  City, 
Michigan,  from  July  12th  to  July  14th.  Miss  Jean  Halmond, 
19-year-old  Leland  (Mich.)  brunette,  will  be  crowned  queen  with 
ceremonies  on  July  13th. 


LEONARD  D.  JENKINS 


LEN  JENKINS  GETS  BIG  SEND-OFF 

About  one  hundred  friends  in  the  canning  and  allied  industries 
gathered  at  the  Chesapeake  Club,  Baltimore,  on  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning,  June  17th,  for  a  testimonial  dinner  and  farewell  party  to 
Leonard  Jenkins,  popular  representative  of  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  who  has  been  transferred  from  the  Baltimore  District 
Managership  to  the  Company’s  New  York  office  as  assistant  to 
the  General  Manager  Sales,  Packers  Cans.  That  Leonard  has 
made  his  “mark”  in  the  Tri-State  territory  was  certainly  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  good  wishes  extended  both  privately  and  publicly 
upon  call  from  Toastmaster  R.  A.  (Bob)  Sindall  and  he  goes 
to  New  York  with  all  of  his  many  friends  pulling  for  his  success 
in  his  new  duties.  Henry  Doeller,  Jr.,  the  committee  chairman, 
requested  Walter  L.  Graefe,  President  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  who  was  in  attendance,  to  make  the  presentation 
of  a  beautiful  Parker  desk  set.  H.  H.  Howry  has  succeeded 
Leonard  as  District  Sales  Manager  of  Packers  Cans  in  the 
Baltimore  district. 


FRUIT  PACKING  PLANS 

The  Magnolia  (Miss.)  Canning  Company,  operated  by  S.  J. 
Serio,  is  making  extensive  preparation  for  the  canning  of  pine¬ 
apple  salad  pears  this  season  and  also  plans  a  large  pack  of 
blackberries. 

RICHARD  E.  RAY  RETURNS  TO  NATIONAL  FOOD  BROKERS 

Richard  E.  Ray,  who  a  little  over  a  year  ago  embarked  in  the 
food  brokerage  field,  has  again  become  associated  with  National 
Food  Brokers  Association  as  an  assistant  to  Secretary  Paul 
Fishback.  The  experience  and  first-hand  information  gained  as 
a  food  broker  should  prove  very  helpful  to  Dick  in  his 
Association  work. 

NEW  FIRM 

James  J.  George  has  arranged  to  establish  a  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  vegetable  juices  at  Northridge,  California. 

JOHN  FUHREMANN’S  SON  DEAD 

John  Fuhremann,  17  years  old  and  son  of  John  Fuhremann, 
Fuhremann  Canning  Company,  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  died  on 
June  10th  following  a  five-week  illness. 

DECREASED  PIMIENTO  ACREAGE 

The  1939  preliminary  estimate  of  20,150  acres  planted  in 
California  and  Georgia  to  pimientos  for  manufacture  is  14  per 
cent  less  than  the  1938  record  high  plantings  of  23,300  acres. 
Plantings  for  the  preceding  eight-year  (1930-1937)  period 
averaged  10,340  acres.  The  1939  plantings  of  18,900  acres 
estimated  for  Georgia  compares  with  21,910  acres  planted  in 
1938.  Setting  in  the  fields  was  generally  complete  in  Georgia 
by  June  1st.  Good  stands  have  been  obtained  this  season  but 
plants  have  not  been  thinned. 
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S-P-E-E-D 

If  you  can  take  ^em  away 

KYLER 

LABELERS  &  BOXERS 

will  put  ^em  thru — NEAT.  They  have  every¬ 
thing  with  half  the  parts  —  plus  SPEED 

Save  on  Labeling  costs — Order  today 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S  A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


USED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 
PACKERS  OF  THE  BEST  JUICE 


Send  P’or 
Bulletin  AE-1 
And  Prices. 


AMERICAN 

NON-AERATING  EXTRACTOR 

The  American  Extractor  operates  by  pressure  only,  eliminating  all 
whipping,  beating,  and  paddling,  reducing  operation  to  a  minimum 
and  giving  the  greatest  possible  capacity  of  juice. 

Cfilsholm'Htfiler'Co, 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  ONT.  CHICAGO.  ILL.  SEATTLE.  WASH. 

COLUMBUS.  WIS.  JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO..  OGDEN.  UTAH 
137  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


MAXIMUM 

PROTECTION 

at 

Minimum  Cost 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER  INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 
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AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 


JUICE  ^ 

ADJUSTMENT  v 


also  For  Cut  String  Beans 

%  For  tilling  Whole  Tomatoes. 

#  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

#  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

0  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

%  Compression  adjustment. 

0  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 

Prices  on  request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


Hamachek  Pea  Hulling  Equipment 


entire  organization  specializes  in  the  manufacture 
and  service  of  Green  Pea  and  Lima  Bean  Hulling 
Machinery.  We  do  not  make  any  machinery  for  inside 
of  a  canning  plant  to  divide  our  efforts. 

Our  line  of  Pea  Hulling  Machinery  is  complete  and 
includes  Viners,  Viner  Feeders,  Viner  Power  Units,  En¬ 
silage  Distributors,  Steel  Viner  Sheds  and  Galvanized 
Field  Boxes  for  shelled  peas. 

May  we  help  you  improve  your  pea  or  lima  bean 
pack — and  your  profits? 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 

\lanut  acturers  of  Vtners^  V/ner  FeederSf  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Quite  a  Change  in  the  Situation — Reduced  Acreages  and  Crop 
Damage  Insure  Higher  Prices — ^The  Pea  Pack  As  It 
Stands — Crop  Reducation  for  a  Price. 

Better — courage  is  gradually  seeping  back  into 
the  canners  as  a  whole,  and  prices  are  moving  up¬ 
wards  on  many  items,  and  other  canners  have 
withdrawn  all  prices  and  are  determined  to  wait.  Dis¬ 
tributors  and  canners  now  realize  that  with  July  1st 
practically  here,  those  crops  which  were  hurt  at  plant¬ 
ing  time  by  the  severe  drought  and  heat,  and  in  other 
sections  by  the  too  great  abundance  of  rain,  coupled 
with  the  severe  cuts  in  acreage,  can  mean  only  one 
thing:  severely  shortened  packs  for  this  season.  It 
might  surprise  a  lot  of  canners  and  distributors,  too, 
to  know  how  many  canners  are  completely  sold  out  of 
goods,  and  in  fact  have  been  buying  to  cover  needs. 
And  as  a  rule  the  prices  they  obtained  were  much  better 
than  the  generally  reported  market  prices.  Some  of 
these  canners  have  issued  new  price  lists,  and  all  such 
prices  are  considerably  advanced.  Most  pea  canners  in 
this  region  are  out  of  the  market,  even  in  face  of  ad¬ 
vances  of  from  71/2  cents  to  10  cents  per  dozen,  stand¬ 
ard  or  No.  4  Alaska  basis.  There  are  no  ’38  packed 
peas  here,  and  the  ’39  packs  are  all  of  the  smaller  sift¬ 
ings,  and  pretty  well  cleaned  out  now. 

Other  sections  are  beginning  upon  their  pea  packs, 
notably  Wisconsin,  and  therefore,  the  report  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Verhulst  under  date  of  June  20th  ought  to  be 
interesting.  He  said,  to  his  members : 

WISCONSIN  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  June  20,  1939. 
“Repoi'ts  from  pea  canners  give  us  the  following  picture: 
South-central  Wisconsin — Alaska  yields  averaging  from  50 
t(‘  55  cases  per  acre  of  very  good  quality  so  far.  One  canner 
is  finishing  Alaskas  today.  With  these  low  yields,  there  have 
been  few  fours  and  fives,  but  in  other  instances  where  canners 
hnve  delayed  harvest,  there  are  bigger  yields  with  plenty  of 
iiiige  sizes  and  lower  quality.  Tenderometer  readings  at  one 
1  Uint  have  been  almost  entirely  below  100.  Part  of  one  field 
harvested  in  the  afternoon  scored  20  points  more  tender  on  the 
'•’'■nderometer  than  did  the  balance  of  the  field  harvested  next 
M!  li  ning.  Hot  weather  today  is  hastening  maturity  and  there 
'■  il  probably  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  standards  without 
runners  trying  to  obtain  that  grade.  Sweets  are  looking  con- 
s:  ;erably  better  than  Alaskas  and  yield  may  be  close  to  normal. 

Western  Wisconsin — Canning  started  middle  of  last  week  with 
i  n:  yields  (about  40  cases)  and  irregular  quality  first  few  days. 
1'  -  Ids  somewhat  spotted  from  frost  damage.  However,  later 
1'  ntings  are  better  and  yields  this  week  are  running  50  to  55 
( :  .  es  of  nice  quality.  Estimate  pack  in  that  section  will  average 
55  to  60  cases. 

.N’orthwestern  Wisconsin — Pack  starting  today.  Estimate  50 
to  55  cases.  Sweets  blossoming  with  short  vines.  Warm  weather 
bringing  crop  along  fast. 


Northeastern  Wisconsin — started  packing  yesterday  with  yield 
of  50  cases  nice  quality.  75  per  cent  to  87  per  cent  of  I’s,  2’s 
and  3’s.  Hot  weather  today  will  produce  some  standard  quality. 
Sweets  do  not  look  so  good  in  this  section. 

Lakeshore  Wisconsin — One  canner  in  this  area  starting  today. 
Others  will  begin  by  end  of  week.  Fields  look  good  and  may 
yield  a  little  better  than  other  sections  of  state.  Sweets  also 
looking  good. 

We  have  no  reports  of  serious  aphid  infestation  from  any  part 
of  state,  although  a  few  fields  have  been  treated.  However, 
cutting  of  alfalfa  is  starting  today  and  late  peas  will  bear 
continued  watching. 

We  have  no  new  yield  reports  from  other  states  but  under¬ 
stand  Pacific  Northwest  is  getting  lower  yields  than  expected. 

New  York  State  reports  acreage  of  green  and  wax  beans  at 
6,747,  or  8%  per  cent  less  than  last  year.” 

Taking  the  country  over  the  pea  pack  for  the  season 
is  counted  upon  to  show  an  average  of  55  to  60  cases 
per  acre,  on  an  acreage  reduced  331/3  per  cent.  Figure 
this  out  for  yourself,  because  the  result  is  plain. 

The  most  astounding  thing  (to  us)  is  that  they  are 
quoting  the  ’39  pack  at  higher  prices  than  the  ’38  pack, 
which  was  a  real  “Vintage”  pack,  and  worth,  on  the 
average  from  10  cents  to  15  cents  per  dozen  more  than 
any  ordinary  year.  Canners  know  the  quality,  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  know  how  to  sell  it.  Or  do  they  know 
so  little  about  canned  foods  that  they  “fall  for”  the 
argument  put  up  by  tVie  buyers,  that  new  packed 
canned  foods  are  better  than  the  old? 

Our  Crop  Reports  show  some  interesting  conditions. 
Note  that  in  the  far  South  where  stringless  bean  can¬ 
ning  has  been  coming  along  with  a  rush  in  recent  years, 
the  acreage  was  heavily  reduced  and  the  continued 
rains  ruined  the  crops,  with  the  result  that  bean  can¬ 
ning  there  has  about  ended,  and  the  canners  are  asking 
much  higher  prices  for  what  little  they  have  left.  North 
Carolina,  which,  too,  has  stepped  forward  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  these  beans,  cut  its  acreage  in  half,  and  the 
crop  is  not  doing  so  well.  Other  bean  acreages,  like¬ 
wise,  have  been  cut  heavily,  Michigan,  for  instance, 
having  reduced  its  acreage  35  per  cent.  The  great 
financial  interests  have  been  handing  the  laurels  to  the 
canning  industry  as  an  example  to  all  other  industries 
for  this  self-imposed  crop  curtailment — to  bring  the 
market  prices  on  canned  foods  back  into  the  profit 
column.  Seems  to  us  we  have  heard  bitter  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  crop  destruction  by  official  fiat,  from  these  same 
people  and  from  business  generally.  And  it  is  a  crime 
which  will  call  down  the  punishment  of  Heaven,  while 
one-third  of  our  own  population  is  practically  starving. 
We’ve  said  so,  and  we  will  continue  to  say  so ;  but  the 
worshippers  of  the  Golden  Calf,  the  dollar,  must  be 
appeased.  Our  Editorial  may  interest  you. 

You  may  be  struck  by  the  number  of  corn  canneries 
reporting  as  not  operating  this  season,  and  here  again, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  reduction  in  corn  acreage. 
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and  the  hurts  to  the  crop  due  to  the  early  drought  and 
heat,  the  outlook  is  for  a  reduced  output  of  canned  corn. 
Most  corn  canners  feel  this  also  and  they  are  holding 
their  carry-over  with  confidence.  Of  course,  some 
holder  usually  weakens  and  lets  go  some  corn  at  lower 
prices,  and  then  the  “market  murderers”  tell  the  world 
about  how  the  corn  market  has  broken.  But  the  corn 
boys  are  doing  a  very  good  job,  and  they  are  not  getting 
away  with  much  of  this  skulduggery. 

Most  canners  are  holding  prices  higher  than  the 
usual  quotations,  but  our  market  pages  are  forced  to 
run  the  prices  as  quoted. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

More  Interest  Showing — New  Prices  Appearing — Corn  Firm 
But  Low — Interest  in  Asparagus — Some  Pea  Prices. 

New  York,  June  23,  1939. 

SUMMARY — Gradually  expanding  interest  in  future 
deliveries  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  provides 
the  week’s  most  interesting  development  in  the 
New  York  trade.  A  number  of  factors  enter  into  this 
buying  trend,  first  being  the  upward  price  trend  in  an 
increasing  number  of  canned  foods;  second,  the  less¬ 
ened  volume  of  cheap  spot  holdings  from  canners  under 
pressure  to  sell  and,  third,  the  certainty  that  production 
costs  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  other 
measures  will  be  boosted  materially  later  on  in  the 
year. 

Wholesalers  here  and  jobbing  quarters  elsewhere  in 
the  East,  therefore,  are  showing  more  than  ordinary 
interest  in  current  offerings  of  new  crop  goods.  Com¬ 
manding  most  attention  at  present  is  new  crop  peas, 
now  being  offered  from  the  South  and  from  Wisconsin. 
The  Peninsula  will  be  no  place  to  seek  bargains  in  peas, 
as  the  appended  report  will  show,  although  Wisconsin 
offerings  made  this  week,  the  first  of  the  1939  pack, 
are  not  higher  than  those  made  at  the  opening  a  year 
ago. 

Packers  also  are  putting  out  new  lines  of  Queen 
Anne  cherries,  standard  black  cherries,  new  pack 
minced  sea  clams,  while  the  release  of  a  number  of  lists 
for  northern  California  apricots  are  due  momentarily. 

BEANS — Better  grades  of  refugees  reflect  increased 
production  costs  currently,  in  contrast  to  recent  prices 
for  1938  packs.  New  pack  stringless  are  offered  by 
southern  canners  at  65  cents  or  slightly  better  for 
No.  2’s,  90  cents  to  95  cents  for  No.  2V.>’s,  and  $2.75  for 
No.  lO’s. 

CORN — June  1  stocks  were  still  considerably  over 
figures  for  the  same  time  last  year,  but  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  May  movement  of  1,594,000  cases  ran 
well  ahead  of  the  1,091,000  cases  shipped  out  in  May, 
1938.  Whole  grain  varieties  of  canned  corn  are  meet¬ 
ing  with  fair  demand.  Extra  standard  whole  grain 
Evergreen  is  named  at  65  cents,  and  standard  Shoe 
Peg  at  70  cents,  cannery.  The  fancy  obtains  75  cents 
to  771/2  cents.  Cream  style  Bantam,  standard,  is  not 
heard  below  62  V2  cents  to  65  cents  for  No.  2  cans. 


ASPARAGUS — Formal  opening  prices  were  named 
by  California  Packing  Corporation,  and  these  show 
advances  of  5  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  21/2  square  un¬ 
peeled  white  colossal  and  large,  advances  of  10  cents 
for  No.  1  square  tips,  and  advances  of  2i/>  cents  to 
5  cents  for  Early  Garden.  There  have  been  no  offer¬ 
ings  of  asparagus  from  Maryland  to  speak  of  owing  to 
the  disappointing  yield  there,  and  New  Jersey  growers 
earlier  this  year  encountered  severe  weather  conditions. 

GRAPEFRUIT — The  outlook  continues  to  improve 
for  both  juice  and  sections.  Late  season  operations  in 
Florida  resulted  in  about  30  per  cent  less  juice  from 
the  fruit  than  earlier  in  the  year,  and  the  f.  0.  b.  Tampa 
quotation  of  45  cents  for  No.  2’s  is  a  very  firm  mini¬ 
mum.  Sections  are  likewise  held  with  considerable 
firmness  at  80  cents  for  No.  2  tins,  Tampa.  Natural 
juice  offerings  from  Texas  range  from  45  cents  to  50 
cents  for  2’s. 

PEAS — The  California  Packing  Corp.  came  out  with 
first  1939  offers  for  shipment  from  Mid-west,  which 
were  about  on  a  par  with  first  prices  on  1938  pack. 
Del  Monte  peas  are  named  at  $1,271/2  per  dozen  for 
No.  2  tins,  $1.15  for  No.  303’s,  821/2  cents  for  picnic 
sizes,  60  cents  for  buffet  tins,  and  $6  for  No.  lO’s,  all 
f.  o.  b.  Mid-west  factory.  Standard  peas  are  offered  in 
such  small  quantity  from  the  Peninsula  as  to  cause 
concern.  Offerings  were  heard  a  few  days  ago  at  771/2 
cents  to  80  cents,  and  most  of  them  at  the  top  figure. 
Low  yields  have  been  the  rule  in  that  section  and  large 
sizes  are  momentarily  growing  scarcer. 

CHERRIES — Buying  has  not  been  fully  up  to  ex¬ 
pectations,  which  can  be  definitely  ascribed  to  competi¬ 
tive  offerings  put  out  by  various  packers.  Those 
named  a  few  days  ago  on  Royal  Anne,  for  example,  are 
below  the  tentative  offerings  made  about  three  weeks 
ago.  Those  from  Northwest  packers  are  some  15  cents 
under.  New  pack  red  sour  pitted  are  quoted  by  several 
sellers  at  $1.00  for  No.  2  tins,  with  No.  lO’s  ranging 
from  $4.50  to  $4.75,  f.  o.  b.  plant. 

PEACHES — California  advices  reveal  that  consider¬ 
able  uncertainty  surrounds  forthcoming  prices  for  the 
cling  crop.  Under  the  control  plan  a  10,000,000-case 
production  is  forecast  in  some  quarters  which,  together 
with  a  carryover  of  some  2,700,000  cases,  should  prove 
sufficient  for  a  normal  consumption  year.  Higher 
prices  are  asked  for  fruit  by  growers,  however. 

APRICOTS — A  partial  list  was  issued  by  a  West 
Coast  packer  representative  but  the  trade  is  still  await¬ 
ing  the  “official”  opening  prices.  The  broker’s  list 
showed  unpeeled  halves,  choice,  in  21/2  tins,  at  $1.35 
per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Coast,  and  No.  lO’s  at  $5.00,  f.  o.  b. 
plant.  The  quotations  are  somewhat  under  prices 
asked  for  remaining  spot  supplies  from  the  previous 
pack. 

CANNED  FISH — Supplies  of  tuna  continue  light 
for  both  yellowfin  and  striped,  according  to  packers’ 
representatives.  Prompt  shipments  are  not  promised 
in  the  case  of  yellowfin  and  orders  are  booked  only  for 
delivery  in  30  to  45  days.  Salmon  is  in  very  light 
supply  and  indications  are  that  this  situation  will  not 
be  alleviated  until  late  July.  A  Northwest  packer 
offers  1939  packed  minced  sea  clams  at  $1.95  per  dozen 
for  V2  flats  (8-ounce  cans),  and  10-ounce  cans  at  $2.35, 
f.  o.  b.  Seattle. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Good  Crowing  Weather — A  Better  Feeling  Prevails — Spot 
Tomatoes  Moving  At  Better  Prices — Some  Improvement  in 
Corn — Just  Enough  Peas  Predicted — Pea  Prices  Firm — Cur¬ 
tailed  Acreage  Strengthens  Beets — Spinach  in  Good 
Shape — Fruits  in  Good  Position. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  June  23,  1939. 

The  weather — June  has  been  a  very  good  grow¬ 
ing  month,  ample  sunshine  and  frequent  showers. 
This  is  true  of  Chicagoland  although  some  sections 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  have  suffered  some  drought. 

GENERAL  MARKET — There  is  a  better  feeling. 
Canners  ideas  have  strengtheden.  Buying  has  in¬ 
creased,  although  as  one  broker  expressed  it  yesterday ; 
there  is  still  plenty  of  room  for  improvement. 

The  trade  as  a  whole  are  cautious  and  forward 
commitments  are  entered  into  only  after  exacting  care 
and  a  more  thorough  covering  of  details  than  usual. 

TOMATOES  —  Indiana  canners  seem  bent  upon 
cleaning  up  their  spots.  A  wider  movement  has  been 
noted  during  the  week  under  review.  Due  to  the 
stronger  feeling  in  the  East,  Indiana  canners  have  been 
able  to  sell  tomatoes  to  sections  that  do  not  ordinarily 
look  to  the  Hoosier  State  for  supplies. 

Much  talk  is  heard  about  the  lessened  acreage  that 
is  out  in  Indiana;  the  disease  that  hit  the  Georgia 
plants,  and  that  sooner  or  later,  the  market  price  will 
improve.  Today’s  quotations  are: 

No.  2  tin  Std.  Indiana  Tomatoes. ...$  .62V2  factory 
No.  2V2  tin  Std.  Indiana  Tomatoes  .821/2  factory 
No.  10  tin  Std.  Indiana  Tomatoes..  2.50  factory 

TOMATO  PUREE  AND  CATSUP— No.  10  puree 
can  be  had  at  $2.50,  Indiana  and  Ohio  factory  points, 
but  stocks  are  not  heavy  and  some  claim  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  due  for  an  advanced  long  before  packing  starts. 

Catsup  has  been  in  good  demand  of  late  with  prices 
holding  firm. 

CORN — An  improvement  in  this  market  is  noted. 
No.  2  tin  standard  corn,  crushed  white,  is  65  cents, 
factory.  Extra  standard  crushed  white  67Vi>  cents, 
factory,  with  yellow  crushed  at  70  cents,  factory. 

No.  1  tin  corn  of  all  grades  and  varieties  is  very 
closely  cleaned  up  and  it  is  said  that  No.  10  tins  are 
headed  also  for  a  clean-up  prior  to  August  1st. 

The  big  cut  in  acreage  as  compared  with  last  year, 
i'.as  developed  a  better  tone  among  the  buyers.  Some 
sections  of  the  Middle-west  report  crop  conditions  sub- 
o.ermal. 

PEAS — How  many  cases  of  peas  will  be  packed  this 
\  ear  ?  That  question  is  asked  frequently.  The  general 
hnpression  is  that  the  total  will  be  around  15,000,000 
ases  which  with  the  carryover,  will  give  just  enough 
>eas  to  run  through  the  coming  twelve  months  based 
upon  the  movement  of  the  past  year. 

There  is  likely  to  be  a  shortage  in  Alaskas  as  the 
carryover  is  mostly  in  Sweets. 

No.  2  tin  standard  Early  Junes  have  been  in  demand 
and  the  market  is  firm  at  75  cents  Wisconsin  and 
Indiana,  with  some  canners  asking  80  cents. 


The  yield  to  date  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  has  been 
about  normal.  A  year  ago  the  yield  was  abnormal. 
Some  mighty  nice  quality  in  Alaskas  is  being  packed 
and  canners  generally  feel  that  this  good  quality  will 
command  better  prices  later  on  and  therefore  are  not 
anxious  to  sell  and  many  of  them  refuse  even  to  quote. 

BEETS — With  the  acreage  for  1939  packing  reduced 
more  than  30  per  cent  from  last  year,  prices  have 
strengthened.  Some  quotations  are: 

No.  2  Fancy  Diced . $  .571/2  Wisconsin 

No.  2  Fancy  Cuts . 55  Wisconsin 

No.  10  Fancy  Cuts .  2.75  Wisconsin 

No.  10  Fancy  Diced .  3.00  Wisconsin 

ASPARAGUS — The  California  situation  has  tight¬ 
ened  and  sales  are  being  made  at  full  opening  basis. 
Del  Monte  has  advanced  on  several  items  from  21/4  to 
10  cents  per  dozen,  and  so  has  Libby  on  many  sizes 
and  grades. 

Illinois  and  Michigan  canners  are  well  sold  up  and 
are  not  pressing  for  sales. 

SPINACH — Authorities  maintain  that  fully  85  per 
cent  of  this  past  Spring’s  pack  in  California  has  been 
sold.  The  market  is  strong  on  the  Coast  with  No.  21/4 
fancy  at  95  cents  to  $1.00. 

In  the  Ozarks  it  is  still  possible  to  buy  acceptable 
quality  at : 

No.  2  tin  Spring  Pack  Spinach . $  .621/2  factory 

No.  21/2  tin  Spring  Pack  Spinach..  .85  factory 
No.  10  tin  Spring  Pack  Spinach....  2.75  factory 
R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — It  looks  like  a  big  crop  in  all 
producing  sections.  A  committee  from  the  Michigan 
Cherry  Producers  Association  has  been  appointed  to 
work  out  some  cherry  advertising  scheme.  Opening 
prices  as  named  by  prominent  Michigan  factors  were : 
No.  2  tin  red  sour  pitted  cherries  (water),  95  cents, 
factory,  and  No.  10  red  sour  pitted  cherries  (water), 
$4.50,  factory;  but  the  trade  have  not  responded  to 
any  degree. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — A  few  apricot  prices  have 
been  named  but  generally,  the  principal  canners  on  the 
Coast  are  holding  back  until  they  know  definitely  what 
they  will  have  to  pay  for  fresh  fruit. 

Peaches  have  been  in  routine  call.  Because  distribu¬ 
tors  stocks  are  light,  there  has  been  more  than  the 
usual  filling  in  this  month.  Prices  are  firmly  held. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — Interest  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  packing  lies  in  berries.  Royal  Anne 
cherries,  black  cherries  and  Blue  Lake  beans.  A  fair 
volume  of  business  has  been  recorded  on  these  items. 

Activity  in  pears  has  been  narrow  due  chiefly  to  the 
narrow  supplies  available  in  first  hands.  It  is  said 
that  No.  21/2  choice  of  the  preferred  counts  like  8  to 
10,  and  9  to  11,  are  unobtainable. 

APPLES — The  Government  reported  on  June  1st 
that  crop  prospects  were  69  per  cent  of  normal  as  com¬ 
pared  with  55  per  cent  a  year  ago  and  a  ten-year  aver¬ 
age  of  64  per  cent. 

The  market  is  firm  in  New  York  State  with  a  price 
range  of  $3.15  to  $3.50,  and  on  the  Coast,  $3.25.  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Pennsylvania  canners  are  well  sold  up. 

KNOW  YOUR  BROKER— To  insure  healthier  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  sell  your  goods  through  an  independent 
food  broker,  preferably  one  who  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association. 
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If  you  did  not  read  the  editorial  in  the  June  12th 
issue  of  this  fine  old  trade  paper,  The  Canning  Trade, 
dig  up  that  copy  and  do  so.  On  page  6  the  argument 
is  presented  that  the  canner  should  sell  only  the  whole¬ 
saler  and  only  in  wholesale  lots,  but  before  any  selling 
whatever  is  done,  the  canner  should  see  that  such  sell¬ 
ing  is  through  proper  channels. 

Great  harm  can  be  done  the  producer  by  selling 
through  buying  organizations  or  big  interstate  chain 
direct  buyers  and  others  in  the  so-called  chiseling  class. 
Follow  the  Robinson-Patman  Law;  don’t  try  to  beat 
around  it  and  then  follow  the  recommendations  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  editorial. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Fruit  Crops  Generally  Heavy,  Pears  and  Prunes  the  Excep¬ 
tions — Canners  League  Refuses  Growers  Terms — Asparagus 
Pack  Runs  Heavy  to  “White” — Prices  Advance — Tenative 
Opening  Prices  on  Cherries  and  Berries — Improvement 
Noted  in  Tomatoes. 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  June  22,  1939. 

RUIT  CROPS — A  fruit  crop  report  for  California 
as  of  June  1,  has  made  its  appearance  from  the 
office  of  R.  E.  Blair,  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Service 
of  the  State  and  Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture. 
This  emphasizes  the  fact  that  while  the  rainfall  in 
California  has  been  very  light  during  the  past  season, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  southern  counties,  most 
crops  look  well.  A  heavy  crop  of  apricots  is  near  the 
harvesting  stage,  with  the  forecast  placed  at  325,000 
tons.  Shipments  of  early  apricots  to  out-of-state  mar¬ 
kets  are  much  heavier  than  a  year  ago.  Cherries  are 
also  a  large  crop,  with  the  probable  output  placed  at 
31,600  tons.  Heavy  shipments  have  been  made  to  the 
fresh  fruit  markets.  A  very  heavy  production  of  cling¬ 
stone  peaches  is  in  sight,  the  forecast  placing  the  crop 
at  374,000  tons,  against  313,000  tons  last  year.  The 
crop  of  freestone  peaches  is  estimated  at  211,000  tons, 
as  compared  with  the  1937  crop  of  179,000  tons.  The 
plum  crop  is  turning  out  to  be  larger  than  that  of  last 
year,  with  an  estimated  output  of  66,000  tons.  Prunes 
promise  to  be  a  light  crop  at  187,000  tons,  or  about 
100,000  tons  less  than  in  1937.  The  outlook  is  for  a 
smaller  crop  of  pears  than  last  year,  with  a  prospective 
output  of  235,000  tons,  of  which  209,000  tons  are 
Bartletts.  It  is  still  too  early  to  estimate  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  the  probable  size  of  the  fig  or  olive 
crops. 

REFUSE  AGREEMENT— The  Canners  League  of 
California  has  announced  that  it  will  refuse  to  enter 
into  any  agreement  with  the  California  Apricot 
Growers’  Union  for  the  establishment  of  a  minimum 
price  scale  on  canning  apricots  for  1939.  The  minimum 
price  asked  by  growers  ranges  from  $32.50  to  $42.50  a 
ton,  according  to  size.  This  is  about  $10  a  ton  higher 
than  last  year’s  price  when  the  crop  was  much  smaller. 
Canners  anticipate  little  difficulty  in  securing  all  the 
fruit  they  want  at  prices  more  in  keeping  with  those 
of  other  varieties  of  fruits. 


ASPARAGUS — The  Asparagus  Advisory  Board  re¬ 
ports  a  pack  for  the  season  of  1,849,233  cases,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  maximum  quota  of  1,850,000  cases.  The 
final  auditing  may  vary  a  few  cases  either  way.  White 
asparagus  led  to  the  tune  of  1,443,752  cases  to  405,- 
481  cases  of  all  green.  This  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  cases  more  of  white  than  were  packed  last  year 
and  about  218,000  cases  less  of  all  green.  Sales  are 
still  brisk,  despite  the  large  quantities  already  disposed 
of,  with  many  items  already  scarce.  Prices  are  tending 
upward,  particularly  in  such  items  as  the  large  sizes  in 
white  in  square  tins.  Several  packers  have  advanced 
these  5  cents  and  10  cents  a  dozen. 

CHERRY  PRICES — Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  have  brought  out  tentative  opening  prices  on  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Northwestern  pack  Royal  Anne  cherries. 
The  lists  are  guaranteed  against  the  firm’s  formal  open¬ 
ing  and  the  California  pack  is  for  shipment  by  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  with  an  allowance  for  shipment  prior  to 
September  1  of  a  cent  and  a  half  a  dozen  on  the  8-oz. 
size  to  15  cents  a  dozen  on  No.  10s.  The  tentative 
prices  on  California  pack  cherries  are :  No.  2i/4  fancy 
$2.10,  choice  $1.95,  standard  $1.80;  No.  10  fancy  $7.00, 
choice  $6.50,  standard  $6.00,  water  $4.50;  No.  2  tall 
fancy  $1,521/2,  choice  $1,421/2,  standard  $1.35;  No.  1 
tall  fancy  $1.20,  choice  $1.10,  standard  $1.05,  and  8-oz. 
fancy  75  cents,  and  choice  70  cents.  Northwestern 
pack  cherries  are  slightly  lower  than  California  pack, 
as  canning  stock  is  being  secured  for  less. 

BERRIES — Tentative  opening  prices  on  Northwest 
berries  and  Italian  prunes  have  also  been  brought  out 
by  the  Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Company.  While  the 
full  list  is  given  attention,  sales  activities  seem  centered 
largely  on  raspberries  and  blackberries  in  the  berry 
list.  Most  of  the  loganberry  pack  is  cared  for  by  the 
export  trade.  A  cross  cut  of  the  list  shows  choice 
blackberries  priced  at  $1.10  and  $4.75,  respectively  for 
No.  2  tails  and  No.  10s,  loganberries  at  $1.40  and  $6.50 
for  these  sizes,  red  raspberries  at  $1.79  and  $8.25,  black 
raspberries  at  $1.60  and  $8.25,  strawberries  at  $2.00 
and  $8.75,  and  gooseberries  at  $1.40  and  $6.50.  Italian 
prunes,  same  grade  and  sizes,  are  quoted  at  80  cents 
and  $3.25,  respectively.  Considerable  of  the  berry 
pack  has  already  been  made. 

TOMATOES — Somewhat  of  an  improvement  has 
been  noted  of  late  in  the  movement  of  California  toma¬ 
toes,  although  the  market  is  by  no  means  brisk.  Quito 
a  few  packers  are  getting  closely  sold  up  on  standards. 
Most  holders  are  offering  No.  21/2  standards  at  90  cents, 
although  lots  are  still  to  be  had  at  85  cents. 

VEGETABLES  FOR  SALAD — Opening  prices  on 
Del  Monte  brand  vegetables  for  salad  have  been  named 
by  the  California  Packing  Corporation  at  67V2  cents 
for  buffet  and  $1.05  for  No.  1  tall. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Demand  For  Shrimp  Light — Summer  Months  Hard  On  Seafood 
Industry — Oysters  Quiet — Southern  Bean  Pack 
Light — Moving  At  Good  Prices. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  June  23,  1939. 


SHRIMP — If  the  demand  and  price  for  canned 
shrimp  is  no  better  than  it  is  for  raw,  headless 
shrimp,  the  outlook  for  a  shrimp  pack  next  Fall 
is  not  encouraging  and  lends  little  enthusiasm  to  the 


canners. 

However,  the  demand  and  price  of  raw  headless 
shrimp  and  canned  shrimp  don’t  always  work  together, 
because  some  seasons  when  the  canned  shrimp  market 
is  pretty  well  cleaned  up  in  July,  there  is  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  canned  shrimp ;  whereas,  the  market  on  raw 
shrimp  may  have  been  pretty  well  supplied  during  the 
closed  canning  season  and  a  good  quantity  of  frozen 
shrimp  on  hand,  which  keeps  the  sale  and  price  of 
raw  shrimp  down. 

Of  course,  we  are  now  going  through  two  of  the 
hardest  months  for  the  seafood  industry — June  and 
July — because  there  are  plenty  vegetables  and  fruit, 
which  naturally  reduces  the  demand  for  seafoods. 
Watermelons  affect  the  sale  of  almost  every  food  com¬ 
modity.  They  are  cheap  and  appealing  to  the  appetite 
in  hot  weather,  and  kill  the  sale  of  other  food  commodi¬ 
ties  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  generally  believed. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that 
watermelon  rind  makes  an  excellent  preserve,  and  as 
the  juice  of  the  meat  could  possibly  be  processed  in 
cans,  it  may  be  that  a  business  could  be  worked  out  to 
can  the  juice  and  the  rind  of  the  watermelon.  Southern 
housewives  have  for  many  years  put  up  watermelon 
rind  preserves  in  jars,  and  while  not  extensively,  yet 
the  possibilities  of  a  new  industry  are  there. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.10  to  $1.15  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — Very  little  movement  of  canned  oysters 
is  taking  place,  but  it  is  no  more  than  to  be  expected 
for  this  time  of  the  year. 


The  HAYNIE 

TOMATO  SCALDER 

1  he  most  practical  Hot 
W  ater  Scalder  on  the  mar* 
ket.  Controls,  length  of 
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Folks  don’t  believe  in  eating  raw  oysters  when  the 
weather  is  hot  and  they  pass  up  the  canned  oysters  the 
same  way,  which  should  not  be  the  case,  because  raw 
oysters  don’t  keep  long  out  of  water  when  the  weather 
is  hot  and  they  are  usually  poor  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
whereas  canned  oysters  are  put  up  only  when  they  are 
at  their  best,  during  cold  weather,  hence  they  are  just 
as  good  in  July  as  in  January.  Very  few  housewives 
know  this,  therefore,  if  brought  to  their  attention,  it 
may  be  the  means  of  boosting  the  sale  of  canned  oysters 
in  the  Summertime. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  90  cents  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce,  and  $1.80  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CRAB  MEAT — Crabs  continue  scarce  on  this  coast, 
therefore  production  of  crab  meat  here  is  very  light. 

Other  sections  must  be  getting  plenty,  or  the  trade 
is  not  buying  crab  meat,  because  the  demand  and  the 
price  are  both  low. 

The  price  of  flake  crab  meat  is  28  cents  per  pound, 
and  claw  18  cents,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 

SNAP  BEANS — Not  much  canning  of  beans  is  going 
on,  because  not  all  the  vegetable  canneries  operated  this 
season,  and  those  that  did  operate  did  not  plant  nor 
contract  much  acreage,  hence  the  pack  was  light  at  its 
best.  Nevertheless,  those  canners  that  packed  beans 
this  season  are  well  pleased  with  the  results,  because 
although  the  price  was  not  as  high  as  it  should  have 
been  with  the  low  output,  yet  the  pack  moved  quickly 
and  a  quick  turnover  usually  gives  satisfactory  results. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  strong  at  70  cents 
per  dozen  for  No.  2,  and  $3.50  for  No.  10.  Whole 
young  beans  are  $1.05  per  dozen  for  No.  2,  and  $4.50 
for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


TEXAS  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  MARKET 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Juice  Market  Improving — Prices  Still  Low — Tomato  Prices  Firm 
At  the  Sub-Cellar  Prices — Crop  Ending — Canning  Likely  to 
Cease  by  July  1st — Orders  Still  Unfilled. 

McAllen,  Texas,  June  23,  1939. 

The  juice  market  —  Grapefruit  juice  has 
shown  some  strength  the  past  week  and  several 
canners  have  indicated  they  either  have  advanced 
or  will  again  advance  their  quotations.  Compared  with 
an  even  date  last  year,  the  juice  market  is  at  least  in 
50  per  cent  better  position  to  take  all  stocks.  Signifi¬ 
cant  also  is  the  fact  that  many  shipments  at  this  time 
last  year  were  marked  for  storage  in  varied  terminal 
markets,  but  almost  all  shipments  now  moving  are 
sold.  With  a  shorter  than  normal  crop  in  prospect, 
with  the  F.  S.  C.  C.  purchase  behind  and  not  ahead, 
with  a  major  portion  of  the  carryover  custom  packed, 
and  responsible  to  the  interests  of  growers  who  are  yet 
to  be  paid,  and  with  Florida  predicted  to  cease  packing 
shortly  after  July  1st,  rising  prices  should  be  noted. 
No.  2  unsweetened  juice  can  still  be  bought,  however, 
for  47^2  cents  per  dozen,  comon  valley  points,  and 
12/  46-oz.  at  $1.10.  At  this  stage  of  the  game,  this  is 
the  equivalent  of  approximately  421/2  cents  on  No.  2 
unsweetened  juice  sold  off  the  production  lines.  Ware- 
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housing,  interest,  and  other  carrying  charges  must  be 
considered. 

TOMATOES — The  market  continues  firm  with  No. 
Ts  at  35  cents  and  No.  2’s  at  55  cents,  f.  o.  b.  Valley. 
Noteworthy  is  interest  from  Tennessee  which  reports 
a  50  per  cent  normal  crop  in  prospect,  and  further 
aggression  from  Louisiana  with  firm  offers.  The 
tomato  crop  is  rapidly  thinning  out,  however,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  pack  can  go  past  July  1st,  with  orders 
unfilled. 

SAUERKRAUT — The  market  is  lagging  once  again, 
but  No.  2  kraut  has  been  sold  the  past  week  at  50  cents, 
f.  o.  b.  Valley.  Buyers  are  inclined  to  offer  only  45 
cents  on  2’s. 

29  STATES  FAVOR  CHAIN  TAX  BILL 

ANSAS  CITY,  MO. — A  legislative  committee  re¬ 
port  made  to  the  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers  this  week  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  association  continue  its  activity  on 
behalf  of  the  Federal  Chain  Store  Tax  Bill.  Edward 
M.  Synan,  committee  chairman,  however,  dissented. 

“We  have  found  the  chain  operators  not  to  be  the 
worst  competitors,”  Mr.  Synan  said,  “but  rather  in 
some  instances  a  stabilizing  factor  in  food  distribu¬ 
tion.”  The  chairman,  who  is  President  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Retail  Grocers  and  Provision  Dealers  Associa¬ 
tion,  said  that  his  state  is  one  of  two  which  refuse  to 
indorse  the  Patman  bill,  the  other  being  Delaware.  No 
action  has  been  reported  by  Idaho  and  Kentucky,  while 
29  remaining  states  have  reported  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

He  declared  that  the  “mutuality  of  respect”  between 
chain  stores  and  the  Massachusetts  retail  grocers  had 
enabled  the  food  distributing  trades  in  that  state  to 
correct  many  trade  abuses  and  at  the  same  time  this 
has  not  caused  a  weakening  of  the  independent  grocer’s 
position,  but  rathr  increased  his  prestige.  Mr.  Synan 
thought  that  in  many  respects  the  Patman  bill  “went 
too  far”  in  several  provisions  to  warant  enactment. 

WISCONSIN  CANNERS  BUSY  ON  PEAS 

NUMBER  of  canneries  have  started  canning 
peas  this  week  and  others  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  will  begin  within  the  next  few  days. 
Yields  have  been  quite  irregular  but  in  general  quite 
light.  The  range  reported  to  us  so  far  is  from  35  to 
70  cases  per  acre  with  the  average  between  50  and  55 
cases.  However,  this  is  based  on  only  the  earliest  fields 
and  may  not  be  representative  of  the  entire  crop. 

Some  aphis  treatment  was  begun  this  week  but  no 
general  infestation  has  developed  as  yet.  Prof.  Wilson 
suggests  that  canners  should  not  stop  looking  for  aphis 
because  with  favorable  conditions  the  population  can 
build  up  to  damaging  proportions  in  a  few  days. 

Report  from  the  Association  of  New  York  State 
Canners  indicates  a  pea  acreage  there  of  23,874,  ex¬ 
cluding  peas  for  freezing,  soup  and  baby  food.  Seven 
New  York  canners  increased  acreage  and  twenty  re¬ 
duced  for  a  State-wide  average  reduction  of  about  20 
per  cent.  Another  source  indicates  New  York  State 
yields  may  not  exceed  50  cases  per  acre. 

The  secretary  of  the  Indiana  Canners  Association 
estimates  an  average  yield  of  peas  in  that  State  of 
about  60  cases  per  acre. 


EATING  THE  SURPLUS 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

sometimes  that  our  greatest  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  appreciate  it. 

We  have  abundant  national  resources.  There  is 
more  than  enough  for  everybody.  We  have  millions  of 
willing  workers  who  ask  only  the  chance  to  work  and 
to  be  of  use  in  the  world.  Many  of  them  are  young 
men  and  women  who  want  to  get  married  and  have 
their  own  homes.  We  have  the  most  amazing  ma¬ 
chinery  for  turning  out  a  variety  of  useful  things  that 
any  civilization  has  ever  seen.  We  have  everything 
but  tickets  of  access  to  what  we’ve  got. 

Our  trouble  is  that  we’re  hoping  the  unemployment 
problem  will  solve  itself.  It  won’t,  any  more  than  the 
problem  of  building  an  automobile  solved  itself.  That 
took  the  sweat  and  the  genius  of  many  men  and  it  took 
a  stiff  Federal  subsidy  by  way  of  good  roads,  but  we’re 
all  proud  of  the  achievement.  If  we  don’t  want  our 
democracy  to  explode  in  our  faces,  we’d  better  pull 
together  to  find  new  ways  to  put  idle  capital  to  work 
so  that  idle  men  can  get  jobs.  A  money-rich,  consump¬ 
tion-poor  economy  can’t  survive. 

One  of  the  necessities  of  our  maturity  is  that  Govern¬ 
ment  and  business  must  tackle  this  unemployment 
problem  together  and  keep  at  it  until  every  one  in  the 
country  who  wants  to  work  has  the  chance  to  work. 
This,  too,  will  take  the  sweat  and  the  genius  of  many 
men  and  it  also  may  require  a  Federal  subsidy  which 
will  underwrite  industrial  capitalism,  but  the  riches 
produced  by  a  Nation  at  work  will  more  than  offset  the 
cost. 

We  can  have  full  employment  within  five  years  if 
we’re  willing  to  fight  for  it  with  the  united  determina¬ 
tion  of  our  whole  people.  When  that  time  comes  we 
won’t  need  local  relief  as  we  know  it  now,  although 
Government  may  be  financing  a  great  many  invest¬ 
ments.  When  that  time  comes  we  won’t  need  food 
stamps  to  move  agricultural  surpluses  because  a  Nation 
at  work  can  consume  more  foods  like  those  on  the  train 
from  Baltimore  to  Denver  than  our  farmers  are  now 
producing. 

Progre.ss  away  from  idleness  and  toward  usefulness 
can  be  brought  about,  but  it  won’t  just  happen.  We’ll 
have  to  work  for  it — all  of  us.  We’ll  have  to  keep 
working  at  it  until  we  succeed, — and  not  take  “no”  for 
an  answer.  No  one  is  to  blame  for  our  unemployment 
problem;  it’s  a  kind  of  economic  awkwardness  that 
comes  at  the  point  where  we’re  too  old  for  knee 
breeches  and  too  young  for  long  pants.  That  doesn’t 
mean,  however,  that  this  economic  bashfulness  can  go 
on  indefinitely.  On  the  contrary,  it’s  about  time  we 
tackled  a  man’s  job  in  a  man’s  world — and  solved  it. 
Meanwhile,  the  underfed  should  have  a  chance  to  eat 
the  surplus.  That’s  one  of  those  kindergarten  jobs 
which  must  be  tackled  now,  if  we  are  to  give  ourselves 
time  to  build  a  more  industrious  and  therefore  more 
splendid  America. 

NEW  BEAN  EQUIPMENT  ADDED 

In  preparation  for  the  bean  pack  Lonoke  (Ark.)  Canning 
Company  has  installed  new  equipment  and  a  new  boiler.  The 
old  Rock  Island  freight  depot  has  been  leased  for  use  as  a 
warehouse. 


June  26,  1939 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 


Eastern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 


West  Coast 
Iiow  High 


White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2%.. . — 

Medium,  No.  2V^ . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans — .. 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . . 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sQ . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq...........— . 

Green  Tips,  60/M,  28........— .». 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  28.— ........... 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips.  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

Green  Cuts,  28 . 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2..»... 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  Cut  Green.  Na  2......... — > 

No.  10  . —...... 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2— .....— 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.......... 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . — 

Ex.  Std.  VHioIe  Wax,  No.  2...... 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . — . 


^35 

2.60 

2.60 

2.40 

2.60 

2.00 

2.10 

2.10 

2.15 

2.30 

2.50 

2.30 

2.36 

1.45 

1.65 

1.76 

7.26 

7.60 

.95 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

4.50 

6.00 

.62 

.76 

.67% 

.86 

2.75 

3.00 

3.50 

3.75 

.60 

.65 

.62% 

.70 

2.70 

2.75 

2.76 

3.35 

1.20 

1.40 

1.10 

1.25 

5.50 

4.75 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

4.75 

.80 

.96 

.86 

.96 

4.00 

4.76 

4.60 

6.00 

.70 

.76 

.80 

.90 

3.35 

4.16 

4.00 

4.60 

.65 

.70 

.65 

.75 

3.25 

3.60 

1.20 

1.05 

1.20 

4.76 

1.00 

1.16 

.60 

.67% 

.65 

2.70 

2.66 

3.26 

2.50  2.66 

2.50  2.60 

2.60  2.60 
2.40  2.50 


2.36  2.45 

2.30  2.40 

2.15  2.26 

2.20  2.26 
2.10  2.60 


1.10  1.20 

5.00  . 

.90  1.00 


.75  .80 

3.25  3.50 

1.25  1.75 

4.85  5.25 

1.20  1.20 

5.25  5.25 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  _ _ _ _ 

No.  2  Green  A  White . 

No.  10  _ 

No.  2  Fresh  V^ite............ _ ........ 

No.  10  _ — . . 

No.  2  Soak^ . 


BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

No.  2Vi  _ 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 _ 

No.  2%  _ _ 

No.  10  _ _ 

Fancy  Cut,  No.  2—.. 

No.  2H _ 

No.  10  — _ 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2.. 

No.  2Vi  - 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

Fancy  Sliced,  No.  2.. 
>To.  10  — . 


1.25 

1.67% 

1.35 

1.60 

1.50 

7.50 

1.10 

1.25 

1.30 

1.10 

1.16 

1.16 

1.30 

1.26 

1.25 

6.00 

6.00 

.62% 

.80 

.95 

.90 

.90 

4.35 

4.87  Vi 

3.75 

4.00 

.75 

.80 

.72% 

.80 

.90 

.95 

3.76 

4.26 

.55 

.60 

.65 

1.00 

.85 

1.35 

1.00 

1.20 

.90 

1.60 

MS* 

2.96 

3.50 

3.25 

5.00 

.67% 

.62% 

.66 

.70 

.76 

.86 

2.70 

2.76 

.55 

.65 

.65 

.75 

2.50 

3.00 

.75 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.90 

1.10 

3.75 

3.35 

.60 

.70 

.60 

.75 

.80 

.85 

3.75 

3.00 

3.25 

3.60 

CARROTS 


Stii.  Sliced,  No.  2. 
No.  10 


SM.  Diced.  No.  a . 

No.  10  . . . 

.80  . 

.  4.00 

.62% 

2.75 

.70 

3.00 

.65 

.70 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  Na  2., 

.67%  .80 

.90  1.10 

Fancy  No.  2 . . .  . 

1.05 

1.20 

1.10 

1.25 

Eastern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

. 

Std.  No.  2  , . 

No.  10  . 

. 

White.  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  _ 

.Std.  No.  2 . 

Na  10  . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 _ 

. . 

Na  10  . 

No.  10  . ,  _ _ 

Std.  No.  2 .  _ 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

. 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Na  2 . 

Na  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

.. 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall.... 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  _ 

Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS 


.80 

1.10 

.80 

1.05 

4.50 

5.25 

4..50 

5.25 

.75 

.80 

.77% 

.85 

4.50 

5.00 

.70 

.70 

.75 

4.00 

.66 

.70 

.75 

.85 

4.16 

4.60 

.60 

.66 

4.26 

.82% 

.87% 

.80 

1.05 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.25 

.77% 

.65 

.70 

.70 

.80 

.75 

.95 

3.76 

4.25 

4.00 

4.75 

.67% 

.77  V. 

.67% 

.80 

3.50 

3.50 

4.00 

.62% 

.70 

.62  Vi 

.70 

3.75 

3.40 

3.50 

.77% 

.87% 

.70 

.95 

4.00 

4.25 

3.75 

4.75 

.65 

.75 

.65 

.82' 

3.30 

4.00 

3.50 

4.50 

.60 

.67% 

.62% 

.70 

3.25 

3.75 

3.25 

4.00 

.70 

.85 

.60 

.65 

2.50 

2.00 

2.35 

.76 

4.00 

.56 

.85 

4.60 

.75 

2.76 

4.00 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28............ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . — ._ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48....—.... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  58 . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets.  Ss . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s.......... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  68» . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . — .... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s....— . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  68 . — „ 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . — .... 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Fey,  Alaska,  Is . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  2s . «... 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Ss..— ........ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is...... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28—.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss....~ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  48..„.. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss _ _ 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is..— 
No.  10  Fix.  Std.  Alaskas.  28...... 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s„„...._— 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  Ss . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . — .. 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  28 . — 

lOs  . — . — 

Blaekeye,  28,  Soaked . 

lOs  . 


1.15 

1.35 

1.00 

1.20 

.90 

1.25 

.85 

1.15 

.90 

1.25 

.86 

.82% 

.771/. 

.85 

. 

.80 

.95 

.77% 

.67% 

.80 

5.00 

5.75 

5.00 

5.25 

3.75 

4.75 

3.50 

4.75 

1.30 

1.40 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.05 

1.25 

.90 

1.05 

.85 

.75 

.90 

6.25 

5.50 

5.50 

4.00 

5.50 

.85 

.821.', 

.90 

.80 

.80 

.77 

.80 

.75 

5.00 

4.25 

3.50 

4.00 

4.00 

4.15 

3.25 

4.00 

.45 

.50 

.60 

2.00 

2.60 

.67% 

.65 

2.40 


PUMPKIN 


Fancy,  No.  2 . . .  . 

No.  2%  . . . 86 

No.  8  . . . 

No.  10  . . . 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . .50  . 

No.  2%  . . . .  .65  .70 

Na  8  . . . .  . 


SPINACH 

No.  2  . 75  .80 

No.  2% . .95  1.00 

No.  10  . — . .  3.25  3.25 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2.  Gr.  Com.  Dr.  Limas.  .75  .86 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com.  Fb.  Limas.  .90  1.10 

Triple.  Na  2......— . . — „  .86  ....... 


.80 

1.00 


3.50 


.66  . 

.60  .65 


2.76  3.26 


.60  .70 
.80  .95 

2.75  3.25 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.10 

1.40 

1.00 

1.30 

1.00 

1.20 

1.05 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

.95 

1.15 

.90 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

1.15 

.80 

1.10 

.75 

.95 

4.75 

5.00 

4.50 

4.75 

4.25 

4.50 

1.40 

1.50 

1.30 

1.45 

1.20 

1.30 

1.25 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10 

1.20 

.95 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

.90 

1.00 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.90 

.80 

.90 

4.50 

4.75 

4.25 

4.50 

4.00 

4.50 

.90 

.95 

.57% 

.60 

3.50 

.66  .70 

.80  .86 


2.40  2.60 


.62% 

.65 

.75 

.80 

3.26 

4.20 

.85 

1.10 

1.00 

1.35 

3.35 

4.35 
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Eastern 
Low  High 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . .70 

No.  2%  . 80  .87VL> 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  2.75  3.00 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 971/j  1.10 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  .  3.25  3.50 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 90  . 

No.  2%  .  1.20  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 67  .80 

No.  2%  . 92  Va  1.25 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  2.90  3.50 


Std..  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


.67>-'.  .80 

.92  Va  1.25 


.6717  .80 

.95  1.10 


TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04.. 


No.  10  . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  303 . 

No.  2,  tall . 


TURNIP  GREENS 


Canned  Fruits 


No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  atendard  heavy  pack.. 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

apple  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Std . 

No.  10  . 


2.35  . 

2.55  2.90 


3.00  3.25 

.671/2  . 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%.  Fancy . . 

No.  2%,  Choice....- . 

No.  2%,  Std — . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 


.80  .90 

2.25  2.45 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2V^ . 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . — . 

Uartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%.. 

Choice,  No.  2V^ . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10,  Syrup - - 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


.45 

.50 

1.65 

1.65 

1.35 

1.35 

1.65 

1.90 

1.37 

4.60 

6.35 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  y,  C.,  No.  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2V4— 

Std.,  No.  2%..- . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2%..- . 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

PeeM,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . — . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shr^ded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . . 

No.  211  . . 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  . - . 

46  o*.  . . 

No.  10  . . . 


Solid 

Pack 

1.05 

1.10 

.95 

1.00 

1.25 

1.35 

1.20 

1.30 

3.85 

4.00 

.45 

.47% 

.76 

2.90 

3.50 

3.00 

3.50 

3.10 

With 

puree 

.40 

.42'.. 

.40 

.42'.'. 

.62 ',4 

.65 

.60 

.67'.. 

.62', 

.67',. 

.671/2 

.70 

.85 

.95 

.80 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.90 

.97'. 

2.00 

3.00 

2.60 

3.00 

2.75 

2.80 

.40 

.40 

3.0O 

3.00 

3.50 

3.00 

3.10 

.37  V6 

.35 

.40 

.621/2 

2.75 

2.50 

2.75 

2.70 

2.80 

.40 

.45 

.40 

.50 

.55 

.60 

.75 

.70 

.80 

2.75 

3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

2.65 

2.75 

.75 

.65 

.67'/. 

.95 

.85 

.90 

3.50 

3.75 

2.90 

3.00 

1.65  1.70 

1.40  1.50 

1.221/:  1.25 

California 


1.70 

1.75 

1.60 

1.65 

1.371/2 

1.40 

3.26 

3.50 

5.60 

6.75 

3.26 

3.60 

1.421/2 

1.471 

1.25 

1.40 

1.17% 

1.22  V 

.77  V^ 

.80 

1.071/j 

1.10 

4.50 

4.75 

4.00 

4.35 

1.50 

1.80 

1.40 

1.65 

5.85 

6.10 

Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water.... 
No.  2,  Preserved.... 
No.  2,  Syrup . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.15  2.25 

7.50  7.65 


BLUEBERRIES 


1.35  1.45 

6.00  . 


1.45  1.50 

5.50  6.00 


Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.07  M>  1.10 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.10  1.20 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10...........  5.35  5.50 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . .  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . - . 

Std.,  No,  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  10  . . 


1.15  1.20 

5.25  5.50 


RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2............... 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . — .... 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


STRAWBERRIES 

Elx.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


1.45 

7.25 

7.50 

5.00 

7.25 

7.50 

5.00 

1.75 

1.40 

Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  ox.  - . 70  . 

No.  2,  19  ox. .  1.25  . 

No.  2,  17  ox .  1.12Vj  . 


Std.,  4  ox... 
6  os . 


6.50 

6.50 

3.26 

3.26 

3.00  . 

1.96 

1.95 

Southern 

Northwest  Selects 

.95 

1.05 

1.00 

.90  . 

1.16  1.25 

1.80 

2.10 

1.60  1.75 

1.90 

2.20 

1.80  . 

Selects,  6  ox . — 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1. 

Flat,  No.  Vt . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . — 

No.  %  . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 _ 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium.. 
No.  1,  Large . 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

^4  Oil,  Key . 3.75 

Vi  Oil,  Keyless .  3.25 

V4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton—..— . 

H  Oil>  Carton . — —  4.25 

^  Mustard,  Keyless . — .  3.00 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s.— ...- . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 

TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is.  24*8 . —  . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . — . 

V4s  . —  . 

V48  . .  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . —....——  . 

. .  . 

V48  . . 


1.95  2.05 

1.55  1.65 

1.65  1.80 

.  2.25 

1.25  1.30 

1.15  1.35 


1.80  1.90 

.95  1.05 


1.70  1.70 

3.26  3.30 


9.50  11.00 

6.26  6.60 
3.65  4.20 

9.00  10.60 

5.00  6.25 

3.50  3.85 


I 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  time,  per  line  40  cents,  four 
or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge  per  ad,  $1.00. 
Count  eight  avei’age  words  to  the  line.  Count  initials,  numbers, 
etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line.  Use  a  box  number 
instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The  Canning  Trade,  20  S. 
(lay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Ayars  Exhausters  for  all  size  cans,  includ¬ 
ing  No.  lO’s  (1  extra  long);  one  Ayars  Tomato  Peeler;  one 
Anderson-Barngrover  Cooker  for  No.  2V^s  and  No.  3s,  one  Lima 
Bean  Cleaner  and  Grader.  Address  Box  A-2368  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Scales,  motor  truck  and  all  industrial  weighing. 
All  sizes  and  capacities.  New  and  used.  Guaranteed  five  years. 
Shipped  on  thirty  day  free  trial.  Our  large  production  and  quick 
turnover  enable  us  to  offer  extremely  low  prices.  Bonded  Scale 
Company,  102  Kingston  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — One  Keeler  boiler,  125  pounds  pressure;  two 
•Ayars  coring  machines;  ten  ton  wagon  scale;  Huntley  peeling 
tables;  conveyors;  pumps;  microscope;  balances,  etc.  Fogg  & 
Hires  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — One  Merrill  Soule  six  pocket  coi’n  filler;  one 
blending  tank  for  corn  and  three  square  Portland  retorts  in 
Maine.  Address  Box  A-2371,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimoie,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Lewis  String  Bean  Cutters,  one  %  inch 
eut,  other  1  inch  cut.  Good  condition.  Address  Box  A-2372, 
Ti'.e  Canning  Ti-ade. 


i"OR  SALE — Wisconsin  Washer;  Hansen  Hand  Pack  Filler; 
Cbi'<holm-Ryder  Pre-Grader;  Bean  Snipper;  Towsend  No.  3 
B'  an  Cutter.  Address  Box  A-2374,  The  Canning  Trade. 


COR  SALE — One  Sprague  Univei’sal  Corn  Cutter,  1936  model, 
adapted  for  Whole  Grain  Corn.  Fine  operating  condition. 
A;  I  good-as-new  Robins’  Twin-Screw  Flotation  Whole  Grain 
Cain  Washer,  cheap.  Address  Box  A-2376,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — Used  or  rebuilt  automatic  filling  machine  for  dry 
piv'duct  and  automatic  capper  and  seamer.  Address  Box  A-2373, 
Th',  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Steam  Jacket  Baked  Bean  Cooker;  7-pocket 
Ayars  Bean  Filler  with  attachment  for  Beets  and  Tomatoes; 
Urschel  Beet  Slicer;  one  7-valve  Syruper  to  fill  cans  No.  1%  to 
No.  10.  Evangeline  Pepper  &  Food  Products,  St.  Martinville,  La. 


FOR  SALE— PLANTS 

FOR  SALE — If  you  need  some  Tomato,  Cabbage  or  Sweet- 
potato  plants  for  late  setting,  get  in  touch  with  us.  We  have 
some  fine  plants,  new  crop  fresh  grown.  Express  or  truck 
deliveries.  J.  P.  Councill  Company,  Franklin,  Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2334  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED — Position  as  Salesmanager.  Having  served  years 
with  one  of  the  best  known  canned  foods  brokerage  houses, 
knowing  and  known  by  most  buyers  and  with  a  long  reputation 
as  a  salesman,  am  able  to  set  up  a  sales  department  for  a 
large  aggressive  canner.  Of  the  40  plus  class,  but  healthy  and 
active,  upon  immediate  call.  Address  Box  B-2375,  The  Canning 
Trade. 


Our 

NEW  IMPROVEO  BASKET 


will  last  a  season  or  more  longer 

At  No  Extra  Cost 

Write  for  Samples  and  T^rices 


RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Crain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  smile  awhile 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 


—the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS.  Wood 

Planters  M£g.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 
Phelps  Can  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Company,  Cambridge,  Md. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SUGAR 

Corn  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 

WAREHOUSING 

Douglas-Guardian  Warehouse  Corp.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Contributions  Welcomed 


“Didn’t  you  have  any  luck  at  the  races  today?” 

“Luck?  When  my  horse  passed  me  I  leaned  over  the 
fence  and  yelled,  ‘They  went  up  that  way !’  ” 

“How’d  you  spend  the  week  end?” 

“Fishing  through  the  ice.” 

“Fishing  through  the  ice  for  what?” 

“Cherries.” 

Politician:  If  I  have  talked  too  long,  it’s  because  1 
haven’t  any  watch  with  me  and  there  isn’t  a  clock  in 
the  hall. 

Voter:  Yes,  but  there’s  a  calendar  behind  you. 

Rastus  Brown,  a  negro  with  a  large,  determined 
wife,  was  the  prospect  of  a  life  insurance  salesman. 

“Why  not  take  out  a  life  insurance  policy?”  asked 
the  salesman. 

“Not  me!”  exclaimed  Rastus,  “Ah  ain’t  none  too  safe 
at  home  as  it  is!” 

Politician:  I’m  very  pleased  to  see  such  a  dense 
crowd  here  tonight. 

Voter:  Don’t  be  too  pleased.  We’re  not  so  dense  as 
you  think. 

Male  Customer :  I  want  to  buy  a  present  for  my  wife. 

Salesgirl:  Could  I  interest  you  in  silk  stockings? 

Male  Customer :  Let’s  see  about  the  present  first. 

A  New  Yorker  was  confronted  in  a  dark  alley  by  a 
bandit. 

“Hand  over  your  money,  or  I’ll  blow  your  brains 
out,”  was  the  demand. 

“Blow  away,”  was  the  calm  reply.  “You  can  live  in 
New  York  without  brains,  but  you  must  have  money.” 

“F’unny  how  Jim  is  so  lucky  at  cards  and  then  loses 
his  winnings  at  the  race  track.” 

“Not  very  funny.  They  won’t  let  him  shuffle  the 
horses.” 

P.  O.  Clerk:  Madam,  you’ve  put  too  much  postage 
on  this  letter. 

Woman:  Oh,  Heavens!  I  hope  it  won’t  go  too  far. 

Doctor:  Are  you  feeling  ill?  Let  me  look  at  your 
tongue. 

Patient:  It’s  no  use.  Doctor.  No  tongue  can  tell  how 
bad  I  feel. 

He:  How  do  you  feel  after  your  ride  on  that  horse? 

She:  Gosh!  I  never  thought  that  anything  stuffed 
with  hay  could  be  that  hard. 


J 
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CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAf 

^  MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


The  Sixth  Edition  of 


'“livery 

Conner 


copy  of 
this 


Postagi 

Prepail 


CompJe^ 

Go44/Ue>  Ut 
Gofuilfia 


A  complete,  practical  and  up-to-date  canners’  text¬ 
book,  answering  any  questions  that  may  arise  relative 
to  proper  methods  of  canning.  It  covers  every  phase 
of  processing  vegetables,  fruits,  fish,  meats,  soups, 
preserves,  jellies,  sauces,  etc. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Canned  Foods  Authority 

BALTIMORE  20  s.  gay  street  MARYLAND 


Size  6x9,  360  pages,  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


NEW  DISEASE-RESISTANT  VARIETIES 

IMPROVED  STRAINS  OF  OLD  FAVORITES 


A  full  line  of  vegetable  seeds 

bred  and  grown  for  the  canning  trade 

with  83  years  of  experience 

★ 

Associated  Seed  Groiuers,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Grotcers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 

Neu)  hav^n,  Connecticut 

Sales  Branches: 

Atlanta  Indianapolis  losAngclcs  Merophis  Salinas 


